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Message Mapping: An Instructional Tool 
for Speaking and Writing 



''Ahhh...l see what you're saying/' 

The message map is an instructional tool that helps 
students adopt a receiver-centered perspective bv 
producing a visual "map" of the message they are 
trying to deliver — whether oral or written. Maps help 
students establish a holistic image of the message with 
a better understanding of its logical structure, encom- 
passing and surpassing many of the functions tradi- 
tionally attributed to speech or essay outlining. Stu- 
dents have used the maps to facilitate the writing of 
research papers, news articles, and essay exams; and to 
structure infcirmative and persuasive speeches in 
classrooms and business settings. Message mapping is 
an essential tool for the communication teacher's "tool 
kit." 

Basics 

The message map is intended to represent a \ isual 
image of the message a person intends to communicate, 
whether through speaking or writing. If a speaker or 
writer constructs a message map with the following 
basic elements and the receix'ers can reproduce a 
similar map while listening or reading, communication 
has been successful. Though the message map can be 
made increasingly complex as the sophistication of the 
message grows, at its most basic level, message maps 
grow from the following model: 

On-Target Message Map 
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There are three major elements of any message map: 
the introduction, main ideas, and conclusion. For the 
introduction, the communicator is prompted to include 
three key elements: (1) attention "getters," usually a 
visual image relevant to the topic, (2) revelation and 
development of the topic/argument with definitions or 
background statements as needed, and (3) a main idea 
forecast. The conclusion section contains very similar 
elements: (1) summary of main ideas, (2) closing 
development of to pic /argument, and (3) a visually 
oriented link back to the introduction attention "get- 
ter." The main idea blocks (as many as necessary) are 
worded in grammatically parallel terms to make the 
structure clear and tightly focused; elements of a 
credible message — facts, quotes, and examples — are to 
be included under each main idea. With this structure, 
students completing long research efforts wea\ e 
numerous facts, quotes, and examples into the fabric of 
each main idea. Arrows drawn between the blocks 
remind the student of the need for summary/forecast 
transitions as the message progresses. 

A completed map includes the basic elements 
pictured here with a bulleted statement to cue the 
student as to the information to be included in a given 
segment. For example, if a student was writing an 
essay on Martin Luther King, she might have a bullet 
under a main idea focusing on his writings which 
reads: "Q-Letters from Birmingham Jail." This bullet 
wc)uld show the student where in the message thev are 
including a quotation. 

In practice, the student would begin the construction 
of a message by focusing on the main ideas and sup- 
porting material. The introduction and conclusion are 
generated last. This development sequence helps to 
bypass the writers block or speech anxietv that often 
plagues inexperienced communicators. As the student 
develops the main ideas with supporting elements such 
as dramatic examples, startling facts, or compelling 
quotations, he or she begins to think of these elements 
as logically interrelated building blocks that can be 
shaped to meet the needs of the audience. Signifi- 
cantly, some of the research that generates these 
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building blocks is conducted before the map is con- 
structed, but glaring gaps on logic or support, as 
visually displayed on the map, prompt the student to 
do further research. Additionally, the map stimulates 
critical evaluation processes as students are enc u raged 
to consider each element of the map as independent 
thought capsules that can be moved or modified as the 
message takes form. Put simply, v/hether writing or 
speaking, students are less "tied to the text." This 
occurs because the space a\'ailable for ideas on any 
map is extremely limited, and this helps students avoid 
focusing on the complexities of grammar or paragraph 
construction during the planning stages of their 
message. Rather than getting committed to a para- 
graph, students learn to brainstorm with bullet phrases 
that serve as visual referents on the map. 

As a second major step, the student constructs the 
introduction and conclusion blocks. Typically, students 
have already found useful attention- grabbing pieces of 
information during their research that work well in 
both the introduction and conclusion. Revealing the 
topic and presenting a thesis/ purpose for the message 
becomes much easier with the main idea structure 
clearly displayed. Further, the forecast of the message 
structure or argument is simplified by mapping, 
particularly if one insists on grammatically parallel 
main idea titles. The conclusion is equally as straight- 
forward, with its summary of main ideas, closing 
development of topic or argument, and link back to the 
introduction attention getter. 

To complete this basic message map, all that remains 
are the arrows, drawn to remind the speaker or writer 
to develop transition statements. These arrows are 
drawn from the bottom of each main idea column to 
the top of the map and are capped with branching 
arrows to indicate main ideas to be summarized and 
forecasted by that transition. For example, in a mes- 
sage about the availability, scheduling, and interview- 
ing problems of a job placement service, if a student 
saw a transition arrow after the second main idea that 
had two heads pointing to the prior main ideas and one 
to the next, the transition constructed might sound like 
this: 

Clearly, we can see students having prob- 
lems with the placement service's availability 
and scheduling, but an even more critical 
problem arises as students begin to interview. 

Once the map is constructed, the speaker or writer is 
ready for the communication ev'ent. From the message 
m. p, the extemporaneous speaker can deliver memo- 
rable speeches, the essay exam writer can compose 
effectix'e answers, and the student author can construct 
cogent papers. 



Benefits 

The message map, when viewed as a holistic mes- 
sage model, facilitates the development of particularly 
well-organized messages, freeing the instructor to focus 
on other important communication issues such as prose 
or delivery. Moreover, since the map draws the 
student's thoughts toward the receiver (remembering 
that the map is actually a graphic representation of 
what is happening in a receiver's mind as he processes 
the message), the depth and appropriateness of the 
supporting material tends to improve. Students 
recognize their own logic flaws as the core logic of their 
message is taking shape on a single sheet of paper with 
nothing but the essence of each idea or each bit of 
supporting data serving as the building blocks. 

A particularly salient instructional benefit is that 
message mapping helps students overcome the com- 
munication anxiety that leads to stage fright for speak- 
ers and writers block for writers. When students have 
a sense of confidence in the substance md organization 
of their message, the anxiety that drau ?> :heir attention 
to superficial things, such as gestures or specific word 
choices, tends to diminish. 

Conclusion 

The message map is a flexible tool; however, limits 
do exist. For subjects such as creative writing or oral 
interpretation, mapping may not be appropriate — it 
may be too structured. Nonetheless, in our experience, 
v.c have seen creative writers and dynamic speakers 
effectively organize superior messages using this 
technique. Overall, maps have been useful tools, 
facilitating instruction, targeting significant skill issues, 
and increasing learning. 

John E. Crawford, Associate Professor, Conwninicatum 

Mark Milliron, Graifuate Stucieut, Connvunitu Ct>//cyc 
[.eoiiership Pro^rn}n 

For further information, contact joim Crawford at 
Arizona State Universitv, Department of Communica- 
tions, Box 871205, Tempe, AZ 85287-1205; or Mark 
Milliron at The University of Texas at Austin, EDB 348, 
Austin, TX 78712. 
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Showing What They Know 



Ever had the nagging suspicion that two weeks after 
the exam your students do not know what they have 
learned? 1 had always used a traditional lecture/ 
discussion format in my marketing principles course 
and evaluated with objective/essay exams. My justifi- 
ca‘ion was that marketing principles, like many other 
courses, has terminology and methodology that must 
be mastered. But I think I alwa\'s knew there was some 
problem with my "if 1 have taught it, they have learned 
it" mentality. 

At a recent conference on competencv-based assess- 
ment, no one else seemed to like the lecture/exam 
format either. Local employers who served as program 
advisors continually complained of recent graduates 
who could not write a report, make a presentation, or 
work cooperatively. Students complained they were 
reduced to memorizing definitions rather than learning 
skills for the "real world." 1 needed to find a way to 
assess that would allow students to experience problem 
solving in a group, give them practice reporting their 
ideas to others, and provide them with an opportunit\' 
to demonstrate their knowledge of marketing prin- 
ciples to potential employers. 



1 decided to reform my syllabus to eliminate tradi- 
tional testing and replace it with a series of group and 
indi\ idual reports. Students would compile final 
reports into a portfolio; in the meantime thev would 
practice working in groups, learn to write reports, and 
ha\'e a tangible product to show potential employers. 
Since 1 had used portfolio assessmtMit successfully for 
se\ eral years in business writing, I was confident 1 
could make this method work for marketing principles. 

The Projects 

To introduce basic concepts and de\ elc>p group 
cohesion, groups worked on in-class case analyses 
during the first weeks. Students developed solutions 
to the marketing problems presented in the slu>rl, end- 
of-chapter vignettes. Alter a lecture on how reports are 
compiled and used in tlie marketing world, students 
made brief, oral reports on case findings. 



In order to got to know the students better, I as- 
signs-, i an autobiographical memo, focusing on goals 
and achiex ements, as the first portfolio project. VVe 
talked about reader focus, document purpose, appro- 
priate style, and memo form. After I reviewed the 
drafts, students rewrote the memos until thev were 
satisfied with the final product. When the piece was 
ready, it went into the portfolio. 

Next, the groups began a collaborative library 
research project. This project required groups to 
research potential target markets for a fund-raising 
organization, to select the most advantageous one, and 
to substantiate their decision in a three-page position 
paper. The reference librarian conducted mandatory 
workshops on secondar\' research methodology for 
marketers. For the month-long project, groups met one 
class period per week. 

In class, students organized and delegated the tasks 
of the project within their groups; outside of class, 
students researched and wrote their papers. I helped 
interpret research materials, directed further research, 
and lectured on the mechanics of persuasive writing. 1 
functioned as editor by reading student drafts and 
making comments on additional information that was 
needed, organization of information, effective substan- 
tiation of arguments, and overall form. When groups 
were satisfied with the final product, they filed a copy 
of their paper into their own portfolio. 

The third project was site location study for a 
retailer, and it was also a group undertaking. This was 
the most comprehensi\ e project of the term and 
required four components: an executive summary, a 
competitive analysis, a traffic pattern analysis, and a 
sales forecast based on population composition and 
density. Students used out-of-class time for field work; 

I used in-class time for activit\' coordination, explana- 
tion of methods of data collection, and draft reviews. 
Students submitted interim progress reports. Conduct- 
ing conferences with individuals and groups was an 
integral part of this project, and class time was used for 
this purpcise. Research groups presented oral reports 
on their recommended locations; the other groups 
e\ aluated their findings and methods through discus- 
vision after the presentations. The students and I worked 
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together to fine tune the reports before placing them in 
the portfolios. The goal was to produce reports that 
were professional in both content and form. 

Finally, I requested several indi\idual projects be 
completed and included in the portfolio: a memo to 
the vice president of marketing critiquing a 
competitor's marketing strategy, a memo to a potential 
client developing a pricing strategy for a service 
organization, a sales letter to a defined target market 
promoting a magazine subscription, and a letter to a 
customer recommending a media schedule. 

As we covered the corresponding text chapters, 1 
used these projects as demonstration de\ ices. For 
example, w^e discussed pricing methods in class before 
they worked at home developing a strategy to put in 
the memo. I pro\ ided samples of the memos and 
letters they were to be writing. Again, students submit- 
ted drafts for me to edit, I pointed out hov\^ to increase 
readability, use marketing terminology effectively, and 
write concisely. When each student believed that a 
final form was achieved, the v\/ork went into the 
portfolio. 

Students submitted portfolios for grading during the 
last week of the term. 1 requested drafts be included to 
assist in e\ aluation. I envisioned the student's portfo- 
lio to be the showpiece of the course. 

Reactions 

1 found it difficult to "let go" of exams, but 1 was 
v'ery impressed with the significant body of quality 
work students had produced in their porttolios. 1 was 
able to look at their work as a whole and see how 
effectively they had integrated course content, writing 
skills, decision-making skills, and group skills. 

These projects truly demonstrated w'hat the student 
had learned about the subject. As 1 was able to ewilu- 
ate growth in knowledge o\ er time, the grading 
process was fairer because it was a more accurate 
measure of actual performance in the course. 

In spite of the extra work of editing and holding 
conferences, the portfolios had many ad\'antages from 
a teacher's perspecti\ e. By giving students more 
control (\’ia groups and opportunities to rewrite), they 
were more committed to the projects, assessed their 
own work, and performed more effecti\ ely. All stu- 
dents became acti\'e learners. 1 had more chances tc> 
pro\'ide meaningful feedback. Students read and acted 
on the feedback because they wanted to impro\*e their 
work and earn a higher grade. My classroom was an 
enjoyable place to be, as there was the sense of commu- 
nitv within the groups that de\ elops when individuals 
work toward a common goal. 1 became a partner in m\ 
students' learning. 



This is not to say that problems did not exist; these 
were challenging tasks for community college students. 
Many underprepared students were unable to meet 
project criteria. Some were unwilling or unable to 
commit the amount of time the work required. As the 
portfolios were not due until the end of the term, many 
students procrastinated and experienced a time crunch 
at the end of the term. Sometimes they rex'ealed 
inadequate preparation by a lack of cooperation in 
group work; often, they directed their frustration at me. 

Although there were some student complaints, 
ranging from "the whole thing v\^as too much work" to 
personality conflicts within groups, students seemed 
satisfied overall with the outcomes of the course. Most 
w^ere justifiably proud of their accomplishments, as 
demonstrated by their portfolios. One student used 
her portfolio during a transfer interview and received 
credit for the course in transfer. A number of students 
submitted portfolios at job and internship interx'iews. 

But the most common reaction was the sense of 
control and ownership the students found in the course 
through this grading mechanism. They determined 
when the product was ready for "the marketplace," 
and thev experienced the amount of work that is often 
necessary to achie\'e a project goal. 



As a result of this experience, I have refined the 
process. Now, I pnn ide sample portfolios and specific 
e\'aluation criteria in written form, invite former 
students to discuss the course with current students, 
and re\'iew portfolios in individual conferences at mid- 
term. Group leaders must now provide weekly 
progress reports. 

1 his method of e\'aluation is the best way 1 ha\ e 
found to achie\'e my original goals for students: ha\'e 
an acti\'e group experience, improve business writing 
skills, and demonstrate knowledge of marketing 
principles. 

Patricia G. Laidler, In^ivudoy, B//sn/c.ss 

For further information, contact the author at Massasoil 
Community College, One Massasoit Boulex ard, 
Brockton, MA 02402. 
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Innate Ability Versus Acquired Ability: A Student Dilemma 



"What good is trying. I'm not good at math!" "It 
wouldn't matter if I put in more time studying English 
literature, I just can't understand Shakespeare!" "Why go 
to the writing lab. I'll ne\*er learn how to be a giH')d 
writer!" Students with these beliefs about their abilities 
are less likely to make the time and expend the effort 
necessary to leam the material or skills being presented in 
their classes. They are less likely to use effective learning 
strategies and are more likely to give up and abandon 
learning tasks they find difficult. If you do not think that 
your efforts will make a difference, why try? 

Many college students view their abilities, or lack cif 
abilities, as innate and fixed characteristics. While many 
of our abilities and talents are innate, many are not. 

Many, and perhaps most, of our abilities develop over 
time and are heavily influenced by learning and practice. 
We are not born knowing how to ride a bicycle, hut most 
of us were able to leam and develop this skill to a ga\iter 
or lesser degree. To do this wo had to bcliex'e that we 
could learn to ride a bicycle, we had to put in the effort 
necessary for us to learn how to do it, and we had to 
practice so that we could develop the skill a lex'ol 
necessary for the type of riding we wanted to do. Notice 
that the first step was believing we could learn how to 
ride. What if we did not think we could learn this skill? 
What if we thought it was innate — you are either born 
with the skill to ride a bicycle or you are not! In this case, 
the person would not try to learn how to ride because 
they already "knew" thev could not do it. 

Self-Efficacy for Learning 

Sc'lf-efficacy refers to students' beliefs about whether or 
not they are capable of succeeding at particular academic 
tasks and learning. Students v\'ith high self-efficac\', i'>r a 
strong belief in their capability to reach learning and 
performance goals, ex idence greater effort and persistence 
on academic tasks, particularly w'hen the tasks are 
difficiilt. Students with Unv self-efficacy ex'idence lower 
persistence and may e\ en a\ oid the learning situation or 
learning task. I’or example, a nursing student with high 
self-efficacy toward developing a plan fi^r patient care 
would regard a "difficult and criHchely" patient as a 
challenge to be masU*n*d. Since the nursing student 
believes that he can master this task, he would be likeK’ to 
strategically assess different care options and Irv the one 
he felt was best. If this did not work, he might feel some 



disappointment, but he would not give up. The student 
would rethink his analysis and come up with a different 
approach. How might this scenario differ for a student 
with low self-efficacy toward developing a plan for 
patient care? This student might not even want to try to 
dex'elop a plan because he is convinced that he cannot do 
it. A student with low self-efficacy often does not e\'en 
attempt to complete many academic tasks or assignments. 
If he did try to complete the task, it is also far less likely 
that he would persist after one or two failed attempts. 
Now this student has another experience that tells him 
what he already "knew" — "1 cannot do this type of task; 
I'm just not gocKi at it!" 

Many students with low self-efficacy beliex'e that their 
abilities are fixed. This belief has powerful negative 
effects. It can also become a self-fulfilling prophecy: 
students who belio\*e they cannot perform a task do not 
try very hard, fail or get low grades and ha\'e another 
reason to beliex'e they are not good at this type of learning 
or performance. The next time a similar learning situation 
or performance task occurs, these students u'ill be ex'cn 
less likely to beliex e that they can do it. 

Characteristics of a Strategic Learner 

To be successful learners in a college setting, students 
need to become strategic learners. Strategic learners are 
able to take significant responsibility for their own 
learning. Strategic learners can set realistic, vet challeng- 
ing learning goals. They can use knowledge about 
themseh es as learners, the tasks thex' must perform, their 
repertoire of learning strategies and skills, tlieir prior 
content kiioxx'ledge, and their knowledge of the context in 
which they will be expected to use new learning, now and 
in the future, to helj^ them select effectix e wavs to studv 
and learn new information and skills. Strategic learners 
can also use executix'e control processes to create a 
learning plan, select methods to implement it, use the 
plan, miMhtor their progress, and, if necessary, modify 
their goal i^r the appnxich that they are using. I lowex er, 
these different types of knowledge, strategies, and skills 
are not sufficient. Strategic learners must want to leam. 
Hffectix e learning requires the integratii^n of skill and will 
components. Motix atii>n and posilix e affect for learning 
derix e from and interact with many factors. These factors 
include goal setting, analysis, and ulili/alion; efficacy 
expectations; interest; and valuing. 
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Students' beliefs play an important role in their 
becoming strategic learners. Strategic learners take mom 
responsibility for their own learning, which requires that 
students beliex'e they can take more responsibility for 
their own learning. Again, to improve one's learning-to- 
leam strategies, students must beliex'C that they can 
become more strategic learners. If students believe that 
how one learns is wired in at birth, or a function of fixed 
intelligence, then they will not be likely to work on 
learning skills. Only if they beliex'e these are at least 
partially developed abilities will the\' make the effort to 
learn and use them. 

Suggestions for Helping Students Develop More 
Accurate Beliefs About Acquired Abilities 

• Discuss with students their assumptions about the 
skills and abilities needed to succeed in your class. 

Putting their ideas into words (and au'areness) and 
listening to the thoughts and discussions of class mem- 
bers can be productive experiences. 

• Provide opportunities for experiences that will chal- 
lenge students' beliefs. Nothing succeeds like success and 
seeing the results of one's own efforts. 

• Inx'ite students to share experiences about how the\' 
accomplished a task, such as studying for a test or 
working a difficult homework problem. Highlight the 
role of effort and the use of strategic learning strategies in 
the examples provided by the students. 

• Prox'ide feedback that stresses effort or dev eloped 
abilitv. For example, if a student improves on a test, say 
something like, "Great! The effort you put into studv ing 
reallv paid off." .*\void general statements that could be 
interpreted as referring to fixed ability or intelligence, 
such as, "Great! You are good at this type of problem" 
(rather than vou have been working hard and it shows in 
vour improv ement or performance). 

• Help students develop effective and efficient study and 
learning strategies so that they hav e the tools the\ need to 
help build their confidence and create positive learning 
experiences. 



Claire Weinstein, /Ve/i’ssnr. LdiiCiUionnl P>ucho}o<^u 

Duane F. Shell, A>>Phwi Proh'<>or. I'.tiuctifiontil 

I or further ink^rmatiiMi, contact the authors at 1 he 
Universitv of Texa^^ at Austin, liDB 332, Austin, 1 \ 7S712. 
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Suanne D. Roueche, Editor 
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Writing "Reading Applications" 



It has been a long-standing dilemma. How can I 
convince technical college students to read their 
psychology text? How can I help them understand that 
the textbook is a valuable resource which can help 
them gain a foundation in basic psychological prin- 
ciples? What activity would show them that what thev 
learn from their text can be applied to their lives? 

For the past several years I ha\'e been using an 
activity which seems to be effective in helping students 
see the usefulness of their texts. It also requires that 
they actually read assignments — at least parts of them. 
They must write a "Reading Application" for each 
reading assignment. This is a sentence completion 
activity which includes the following sentence stems: 

♦ The one most helpful specific idea I can person- 
ally use from this chapter is... 

♦ The way I plan to use this idea or put it into effect 
is... 

♦ When I use this idc‘a, 1 will benefit bv... 

♦ In order to use this idea effecti\ el\', I will need to 
share my plans with... 

♦ One "muddy point" I found in the chapter is... 

[This assignment is required, but it is not graded. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Providing 
students with handouts containing the sentence stems 
results in more uniformity in the appearance of the 
papers and makes the task of reading the papers 
easier.] 

❖ 

Students often struggle to make personal applica- 
tions to the first one or two reading assignments 
because the initial material is primarily introductory in 
nature — presenting psychology as a science, describing 
some of the historically significant events in its devel- 
opment, and spelling out the various methods of 
objectively observing behavior. Among the common 
themes to emerge from applications of the introductory 
readings are the need to be more objective about the 
behavior of others and to recognize and appreciate 
individual differences. The benefits cited include being 
less opinionated and better informed, and getting to 
know people better. 

As the course content becomes focused on topics 
such as learning, emotion, motivation, and perception. 



students are more involved in making the reading 
material work for them. Tvpical applications include 
the following sentence completions: 

• The one most helpful specific idea 1 can person- 
ally use from this chapter is the use of a token 
economy to bring about changes in behavior. 

• The way I plan to use this idea or put it into effect 
is to develop a beha\'ior modification plan to get 
my three-year-old daughter to go to bed without a 
fuss. 

• When 1 use this idea, I will benefit by having 
quiet time in the evening so 1 can get my studving 
done. 

• In order to use this idea effecti\'ely, I will need to 
share my plan with my husband so that we can be 
consistent in how we deal with our daughter. 

Child-rearing is a frequent topic among older, 
non traditional students. Parents in the class are often 
excited to share the value of behavior modification in 
getting their children to engage in \'arious expected 
behaviors. Bed making, completion of homework 
assignments, and tantrum reduction are all positive 
behaviors which my students' children arc engaging in 
as a result of their paients employing goal-setting and 
re i n f o rcem e n t tec h n i q u cs . 

Once the reading application is written, students are 
often eager to share the results of carrying it out. It is 
rewarding for a student to tell of extinguishing an 
undesirable behavior in his or her child bv putting a 
learning technique to use and a thrill to observe the 
student's obvious self-satisfaction. And, the other 
students are much more convinced of the value of the 
readings because testimony to that value is being 
pro\’ided by "one of them." 

Perhaps most gratifying are the applications written 
on the readings related to emotional stress and abnor- 
mal beha\'ior. Often, a student comes to recognize an 
unhealthy or inappropriate personal behavior and 
identifies steps to remedv it. Manv students, after 
reading the material on abnormal behavior, gain a 
greater tt^lerance ot pin^ple. They setmi to understand 
that there is more to "fixing" emotional disturbance 
and behavior disorders than an individual's desire to 
change. Students, after writing a reading application, 
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can see the importance of changing their own behavior 
or helping someone else seek out counseling or other 
assistance. 

❖ 

Paving attention to the frequency c^f themes and 
topics used bv students in this sentence completion 
actix’ity has increased my understanding of what 
textual material is most useful, and consequently, most 
interesting to them. It has provided me with some 
guidance as I revise the course syllabus and determine 
what to emphasize in the course. 

In addition to being an effective teaching tool, I have 
found that these reading applications provide me with 
another means of getting to know my students. As 
thev write, I come to understand some things about 
them that I might not learn otherwise. The assignment 
allows me to write a brief comment or suggestion to 
reinforce the student's understanding or further clarif\' 
a concept. It serves as a quick way to increase my 
interaction with the student and fosters some in-depth, 
face-to-face discussions. Sometimes a student will 
become so in\*olved in a particular circumstance or 
situation that she will use it for sex eral of the reading 
applications. In so doing, a deep understanding of 
how psychological principles can be applied to one's 
life is often achieved. 

This activity is only one way to help students see the 
value of reading the text; it is simple to implement and 
does not require a large amount of student or instructor 
time. It also is useful in informing the instructor of 
student needs and interests, and it can be employed 
effectively in course revision and updating. 

Linda C. Schwandt, lu>truclor. P<i/cliolo^\/ 

For further information, contact the author at \Ve^lern 
Wisconsin Technical College, 304 North Sixth Street, 
P.O. Box 008, LaCrosse, WI 54602-0008. 
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A Pleasant Approach to Outcomes Assessment: 
Indicators of Excellence 



Contra! Florida Community College has undertaken 
a new* and comprehensive approach to accountability 
through a process oi involving e\ er\’ cc^liege employee 
with a detailed series of indicators that seek to mea- 
sure e\ er\' area of the institution. The mission state- 
ment lit the college provides a broad general umbrella 
from which 12 strategic goals are produced. These 12 
general objectives pro\ ide the foundation for 4S 
specific and quantifiable Indicators of Excellence. 

These 48 barometers relate to the sum mar v gc^il: “the 
improvement of teaching and learning and improve- 
ment of services to support the instructional missic>n of 
the college." 

The Indicators of Excellence are quantifiable bartMU- 
eters that establish realistic gtnds for each area of the 
college. They are measurable, quantifiable, t>bjective 
statements about college characteristics that are the 
results of an ongtung planning and ev aluation prtxess; 
they are attempts to assess the qualitv of everv institu- 
tional component and area of the college operation: 
e.g., instructicuial areas, student services, fiscal opera- 
tions, the physical facilitv’, and communitv relations. 

This list of indicahu's is distributed to all college 
employees annually. At least annuallv, and t>ften mt>re 
frequently, analytical data provide an accurate picture 
of where the college stands with regard to these 
indicators. Therefore, this list also diKuments where 
the college stands in achieving each goal and progress 
toward each over the last several years. The success of 
this endeavor builds sknvlv and increases in direct 
proportion to the number of employees involved in 
development and assessment of each barometer. 

All empk\vees — custtnlians and careei* sei'vice 
pe(')ple [o the president and trustees — are inv olved on 
a regular basis in attending to these indicators. Staff 
meetings periodically examine the indicators and 
progress made in each area. When data indicate that a 
goal has been reached lu* exceeded, ct^llege persiumel 
Responsible lor that area e!evati‘ and modilv llu‘ 
desired outcomes, establish new givds, and / or disc ard 
existing ones. 

All goals require n»v iew and appmv al bv an institu-. 

i i 






tionwide committee responsible hu* the Indicators of 
Excellence. This cc>mmittee monitixs and reviews the 
indicators on a regular basis. Additions, deleticuis, and 
modifications to the indicators occur after examination 
and approval bv' this committee. Planning, manage- 
ment, evaluation, and budgeting are closelv tied to the 
indicators and dc> not take place without regard to 
these barometers. 

These major object! ves, or indicators, have come 
from manv sources. The State Board of Communitv 
Colleges has established some measures of account- 
ability for Florida's 28 communitv’ colleges; these 
measures are included as indicators. Federal require- 
ments, state regulations, and grant application guide- 
lines have provided numerous others. Still others have 
aune from contemporary literature about community 
colleges — Communities, bulletins from the 
American Council of Educatitm, and contemporarv 
journals. Guidelines from the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools and special i/ed accrt'difing 
agencies, as well as suggestions from the administra- 
tion. faculty, and staff alst> have become indicators. 

CFCC's Indicators of Excellence 

• The Transfer Mission 

CFCC graduates attending the state universitv 
system will have cumulative grade point av erages 
(C'tPAs) equal to or exceeding the CPAs earned bv 
other communitv college graduates in the state 
university system. 

• The Career Preparation Mission 

Ninety percent of all t>ccupatiiM'ial and technical 
programs will have an annual graduate placement 
rate of at least 70 percent. 

• The Basic Skills and Developmental Mission 

A minimum of 8() percent of pt^sfsecondarv 
occupalivmal and technical students rnn>lled in 
basic skills fU’ograms will successfulU complete 
their developmental program. 
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• The Community Education and Community 

Ser\dce Mission 

A minimum ot 90 porcent of tho ivsponsos ot 
surveved area businesses, industries, etc., wWl 
indicate satisfaction with the business and industry 
programs available at CFCC. 

• The Access Mission 

The proportions of degree /certificate-seeking 
African-Americans, Hispanics, and other minorities 
will equal the proportions of degree/certificate- 
seeking whites who graduate. 

The proportions of minorities, including women, 
employed by the college should equal the propc^^r- 
tions of minorities in CFCC's service district. 

• Grades 

The average number of withdrawals and 
incompletes for all credit courses at CFCC will not 
exceed 25 percent of the total enrollment in all credit 
courses for a given term. 

During a given academic \'ear, the mean grade 
point average (GPA) of enrolled students in each 
degree/certificate program will not fall below a 2.0 
GPa\ or better. 

• Achieving Student Satisfaction 

A minimum of 90 percent of the graduates 
sur\'eved will indicate satisfaction \\ ith curricular 
activities, inc ding o\'erall instruction, delivery, 
and content ot courses, programs, and services. 

Xinetv percent of students surveyed will indicate 
knowledge and awareness of the programs and 
activities available at CFCC. 

• The Faculty 

Full-time faculty will teach a minimum of 
percent of the FTF. (full-time equivalent) generated 
bv college credit courses. 

Facult\' entrv salaries shall be in the top 25 
percent of the communit\' college entrv salaries in 
Florida. 

• Institutional Support 

The college foundation shall provide at least 1.^0 
scholarships for 150 students each \'ear. 

The annual ratio of security related incidents to 
the total number of students will not increase. 

The number of arts/cultural events sponsored by 
the college/college foundation will remain constant 
or increase annually. 

★ ★★ 

When employees develop, refine, and assess indica- 
tors. thev develop a sense of ownership in the goah, in 

their particular area of ivsponsibiliU, and in the 



college. The indicators have become a way of life at 
the college, and many employees have taken consider- 
able pride in institutional accomplishments and 
become unofficial, but competent college public 
relations spokespersons. 

Working with the indicators is a journey along a 
road of progress and development withm the college. 
Frequentlv, the college may approach the destination; 
but the station usual Iv is located just o\*er the next hill 
or just bevond the little \ allev. The realization that this 
journex' is both constant and ongoing causes a sense of 
communitv and shared ownership within the college. 

William J. Campion, Prc<iiicut 

For further information, ct^itact the author at Central 
Florida Communitx' College, P.O. Box 1388, Ocala, FL 
34478-1388. 
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The Joys of Being a Club Advisor 



In April 1993, morale at our college was terrible. 

The semester teaching load had been increased from 
five to six classes, and raises were a distant memory. 1 
had recently applied for two national grants and had 
been rejected. My mood was grim; my attitude 
toward my career depressed. 

Then one day an administrator came to my office to 
ask if I would take on a new responsibility — serving 
as advisor of Phi Theta Kappa, an international honor 
society for two-year colleges. She was brave, and she 
was also lucky that I did not verbali/.e my first 
thought: ''You must be kidding!" I knew next to 
nothing about the group, but 1 did know that I did not 
want to do any more work without compensation. 

Yet 1 really liked this person, and mv instincts pushed 
me to say yes. 1 guess I thought a new experience 
might be good for me and for my work, and 1 could 
always back out. 

Now, one year later, I look back at mv ignorance 
and am amazed. 1 had no idea how much extra wcM'k 
I was taking on. Phi Theta Kappa is an intensely 
active international group. The enthusiasm of ad\ i- 
sors is infectious. Before 1 knew it, I was squeezing in 
teaching and grading around my Plii Theta Kappa 
activities. 

A lifelong wallflower, 1 suddenly found myself in a 
leadership role. 1 have led membership dri\ es and 
hosted inductions each semester; networked across 
campus to search for funding and to seek out ser\'ice 
opportunities for members; set up shop in m\' office to 
sell T-shirts, sweatshirts, M&M's, tind first aid kits; 
and completed extraordinary amounts of paperwork. 
Because of the demands on mv time, mv anxietv level 
often has skyriKketed. Hven my dreams at night ha\ e 
been taken over by planning activities. And this 
summer I will make the hc^ur-long drive to campus 
twice a month just for Phi Theta Kappa activities, even 
though I will not be teaching. 

Perhaps I sound like a person obsessed. I am! 1 
have found a wonderful new outkd for m\* lalt‘nls. 
Despite the extra work, there is no question that 1 
would do it all over again. 



1 have found new energy that affects everything I 
do. I have made a wonderful now friend in my co- 
advisor. I have become involved with my school in a 
new way; 1 feel a real sense of spirit and commitment 
that was lacking before. 1 have gotten to know more 
students and to know them in a more personal way 
through meetings, fundraisers, get-togethers, and out- 
of-town trips. One of my students, who was also a 
PTK member, said after taking her final exam that she 
wcnild have cried if she thought she would not see me 
again. Such an experience is not unusual; I have met 
advisors from all over the United States who sav: 
"Kappans are your friends for life" and "Being a PTK 
advisor is the best thing I've ever done." 

I also have gained some technical skills. I learned 
how to "mail merge" mass mailings, for example, as 
well as how to get things done on campus, from 
reserving a room to scrounging for available funds. 

There also have been some unanticipated profes- 
sional rewards. 1 entered an international competition 
to lead a seminarat PTK's 1994 summertime Honors 
Institute in Ypsilanti, Michigan — and I was one of the 
winners! Because of that honor, mv school paid mv 
way to the international con\ ention in Anaheim, 
California. And those experiences led to a personal 
regional award. 

Taking on additional responsibilities as a club 
ad\‘isor can help an instructor grow. That is what has 
happened to me, and 1 look forward to leading mv 
organization and its members to greater heights next 
year. 

Evelyn Beck, Instructor, I'nglish 

Tor furtluM* information, contact the author at Pied- 
mcMit I eclmical College, Box 1467, C avenwood, SC 
29648-1467. 
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Reconsidering Reading Quizzes 



The reading quiz offers advantages to teachers 
struggling to get their students to class on time and 
prepared to discuss the assigned reading. Starting 
the class period with students composing well- 
developed paragraphs in response to a quiz question 
gives them writing practice relevant to course objec- 
ti\'es, focuses their attention on the text they will be 
discussing during the hour, and encourages prepara- 
tion for class. 

The course syllabus advises the students to expect 
a reading quiz on most reading assignments. While 
these writing assignments could be given as home- 
work, the advantage of having the students think 
through this material immediately before class begins 
would be lost, and the students would miss the 
practice of writing under some pressure. 

Reading quizzes in my classes are all open-book, 
so questions involve some analysis and are unan- 
swerable for the student who has not read the text. 
Students use their books because I require them to 
incorporate at least one direct quotation into their 
responses, which is a technique they will be required 
to master when composing their essays. They gain 
practice early with searching the text for evidence 
and bringing that evidence to bear on some problem. 

If I have assigned a short story with the intention of 
ultimately requiring an essay on character analysis, 
then my quiz question might be: '"Select one of the 
major characters in Alice Walker's 'FA eryday Use' 
and discuss in a well-developed p:iragraph that 
character's most notable trait." If preparing for an 
essay analyzing setting in a story, the assignment 
might be: "Discuss in a well-developed paragraph 
the two or three adjectives that best describe the 
physical setting of James Joyce's 'Araby .'" When 
time is up, I always begin discussion with the quiz 
question; sometimes I begin the class by reading one 
or two of the responses aloud and asking the class to 
react. 

Students do surprisingly well when responding to 
a question on a story they have not yet discussed. 
These paragraph responses are mini-themes and are 
excellent preparation for the essays the students will 
write later. If students can gather and present e\ i- 
dence from their reading to develop responses to 
these quiz questions, then they will be prepared to 
compose other essays (or responses to essay examina- 
tion questions). The best w'ay for students to learn to 
write is by writing, regardless of discipline. Requir- 



ing students to write almost every class period 
affords them critical practice they must ha\*e to 
master analytical writing. These quizzes are excellent 
opportunities for instructors of all disciplines to 
practice wTiting across the curriculum. 

My students look forward to showing me they 
ha\ e read the text with some care. They gain writing 
practice appropriate to the requirements of their 
essay assignments; and I am able to identifiy ob- 
stacles to writing about literature before the first 
essay is assigned, focus the students' attention on the 
text under discussion, and encourage timely class 
attendance in a positi\ e manner. 

Philip N. Cooksey, Dean, Hunuwitics Diidsio}! 

For further information, contact the author at Rose 
State College, 6420 Southeast Fifteenth, Midwest City, 
OK 73110-27^9. 
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Using Media to Deliver the Message 



Distance looming instruction is routinely doli\ orcd 
\ iti Internet, cable TV, multi-media, CD-RCAI, fiber 
optics, loaned audio cassettes, and ITFS, to name but a 
few methods. SpeculaticMi about future delix ery mecha- 
nisms sounds like science fictiem. We are witi'iessing a 
rex oiution in teachingand learning, 

^et when we look bevond the curriculum, when we 
examine the ways in which we communicate with our 
staff and students on a daily Ixisis, we often are decid- 
edly low-tech. VVe are still comfortable with writing a 
memo, printing and mailing a class schedule, sticking a 
post-it note on a flier, or calling a meeting. VVe readih' 
associate innox ation and technology x\*ith instruction 
but manage ouroxvn administratix e affairs in a more 
conxentional fashion. 

If xx’e haxe the technology to make instruction more 
exciting and meaningful, should we not use the same 
technology to make our professional dex elopment 
actix ities and dailx' communication tisks easier and 
more enjoyable? Manx' colleges do, and we offer some 
examples here. 

Communicating with Adjunct or Part-Time Faculty 

1 here are more than 2(K),0(H) adjuncts nationwide. 
Almost txx o-thirds of all communitx* college classes arc* 
taught bx' adjuncts, representing 30"<. c')f all civdit 
instruction and neaiix' 100“«> of ncm-credit classes. In 
CaliUunia, xx e citen call them “fivc'wax' fliers," educa- 
tors xx ho tc*ach part-time at one or more communitx' 
ccik'ges, often hogging 100+ miles a dax to teach ciassc's 
at sc'x eral IcKations fc')!* different c*mpkners. 

C'Jften (and unfcuiunatelx'} thc*y are hiivd at the last 
minute; gixen a sx llabns and a cursoi x' (iric'ntation tc'> the 
ccilege, dix isicMX, or department; and told not io worrx. 
ProfessicMials such as la\\’xc*rs, acciuintxmts, and manag- 
ers, brought on bcxird to teach bc'cause lU' their discipline 
expertise*, can onW shake their heads wiien gix*en such 
pcHU' preparation for their first teaching assignment. 
When this situaticMi cKcurs, ccik*gc* statements about 
educati(Mia! excellence, caring attitudc*s, and x aluing 
staff contrihuticMis arc* hciloxx’ and sc*lf-serx ing. 

\cM‘ shcuild vxe beccune smug just bc*causc* w e hax e 
dexek^ped a thick adjunct facultx' manual. It w ill 



probably be rex'iewed in haste bx- the harried adjunct, 
who gets no better sense of his new job cm* emplox er. 
Burying the adjunct in a mound of policies and prcKe- 
dures will not cause learning [o take place in either 
teacher or student. 

One innox atix e attempt to reach and orient this often 
underserx ed but x ital ccMitributor io our educational 
effc')rts is a recent x idec-) package from St. Petersburg 
junic')r College, entitled "Excellence in Adjunct Instruc- 
tion." The program cTfers three x ideo components on 
teaching in a community college, preparing for success- 
ful teaching and learning, and respemding to dix'ersity. 
Augmenting the x idc*c')S are printed guides for both the 
prospectix e adjunct and the instituticMi. 

The x idec^s touch all the important points without 
making them location-specific, thus allowing indix idual 
colleges to fine-tune their orientation activities around 
the St. Petersburg tapes. Issues such as ADA legislatitm, 
ethics, sexual harassment, standards tT professional 
ccMiduct, college support serx ices, and ethnic and 
cultural diversity are handled in a professional manner. 
The real-life situations and scenarios alloxv the viexver to 
relate immediately to the issue at hand, and the printed 
adjunct guide augments the visual presentation in an 
t*ffectix e wax'. 

Many college cM'ientation programs for adjuncts 
decentralize the process, making it a departmental 
challenge (or problem). Incorporating this video 
package \n[o the IckmI cM'ientation process ensures that 
each adjunct will undergo a uniform experience, and the 
burden of repeating matc*rials each time a nexv adjunct is 
hired isgreatlv reduced. 

Developing Faculty and Staff 

In a recent keynote address before the annual confer- 
ence ot the /VsscH'iation of California Comm unitv 
College Administrators, President Steve Mittelstet used 
examples of videos produced at Richland College 
(Texas) to illustrate their approach and commitment to 
stalt dexelopment. The excerpts were informatix e and 
humorous, and they gave the impression that the college 
was a caring and lun place to be. 

In one videotaped sequence, adnunistrators partici- 
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pated in a demonstration of how campus e-mail 
worked, Slowly but surely, they mastered the nuances 
of logging in, sending messages, and replying to others. 
By the end of the sequence, they agreed that this was an 
efficient and effective way to communicate. But as the 
camera panned back in the final shot, while the adminis- 
trators were agreeing that it was a good exchange of 
electronic information, they were revealed to be in the 
same room — all the computers were located on one 
table. 

This use of television as an orientation tool did more 
than address policies, procedures, or how to "do it," It 
gave the viewer a sense of the culture of the organiza- 
tion, how employees felt about working there, and how 
they did not take themselves too seriously. 

Reaching Out to Students and Staff 

When Maricopa Community College District imple- 
mented interactive television for distance learning, a 
coordinating committee was created to schedule use of 
the system among the colleges. To reduce travel time, 
the committee meets electronically on the very network 
it manages. The Maricopa Electronic Forum is a com- 
puter-based, asynchronous bulletin board open to 
students and staff. Recently, students throughout the 
district electronically debated the pros and cons of an 
upcoming bond election. Phi Theta Kappa chapters at 
the various campus locations communicate on-line. 
Currently there are 80,000 accounts throughout the 
district, all linked to Internet. 

At Palomar College, technology is used to communi- 
cate with students on the PASS (Palomar Automated 
Self Service) system. At various locations throughout 
the district, students can swipe a Personal Identification 
Card through a card reader to gain information about 
the college, student activities and services, the current 
semester schedule, their prior academic history, and 
information on eligibility for grants and financial aid. 
Interactive laser disk technology, combined with main- 
frame access, has eased the burden of front-line student 
services personnel who formerly performed these tasks. 

Palomar's Educational Television Department also 
produces documentaries and "infomercials" for aca- 
demic departments and services offered to the commu- 
nity. These electronic brochures serve as broadcast 
"commercials" for our academic programs and arc used 
with traveling VCR's in outreach efforts in malls, 
shopping centers, and community locations. Local 
municipal governments and school districts also have 
availed themselves of the college's TV production 
capabilities. 



Summary 

We have become a nation of television watchers. 
Declining newspaper circulation rates prove it. If TV is 
the way in which we absorb information, then using 
video as an instructional delivery mechanism, as a 
communication tool for our professional and staff 
development activities, and as a tool for administrative 
transactions and student information access, makes 
good sense. 

George R. Boggs, Suphrintcmicnt/Prci^iclcnt, Palomar 
College 

William]. Flynn, Dean, Division of Media, Business ami 
Community Services 

For further information, contact: 

Yvonne Ulmer, St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Peters- 
burg, FL 

Steve Mittelstet, Richland College, Dallas, TX 

Janet Whitaker, Mesa College, Mesa, AZ 

Lynda Halttunen, Palomar College, San Marcos, CA 

Contact the authors at Palomar College, 1140 West 
Mission Road, San Marcos, CA 92069. 
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A Gift for Teachers 



As teachers, we work behind closed deters. Our teach- 
ing successes — and cnir failures — are our secrets, e\*en if 
we do not want them tt^ be. When sc^mething happens in 
the classrcHMn that seems tc^ wtM'k— a teaching strategy, or a 
solution to a problem that actually does soK e the prob- 
lem — there are few wa\ s to celebrate. And w hen one of 
our colleagues strikes gold in the classroom, w e ha\ e no 
w'ay to benefit. Their doc^rs are chased also. 

The Dex elopmental Studies Committee at JeffersiMi 
Community College decided to open those doors. Stealing 
an idea and a name, w e decided to create an occasion hr 
teachers to share ideas that w ork in their classrooms and to 
invite their colleagues to celebrate, listen, and exchange 
ideas.. VVe called our celebration GIFT — Great Ideas For 
Teaching. 

VVe sent invitations to all facultv members, asking that 
they submit short proposals outlining successful teaching 
strategies- VVet‘\plained that they would be presenting 
their strategies in five 1 0-minute sessions; colleagues 
would move from session to session, sampling a smorgas- 
bi^rd of teaching ideas. VVe sent the in\ itations anci waited 
and w'aited. The deadline passed, and we had onl\- a 
handful of responses. we extended the deadline, sent 
new' invitations, and engaged in st'nne arm-twisting. 

Finallv, we had enough proposals. 

Despite the underwhelming initial response, GIFT was a 
success. About 30 faculty attended, and 10 of their col- 
leagues presented. The presenters represented a broad 
cross-section of the faculty. Titles included; Writing; A 
Moveable Feast; Using Improvisation in the Classroom; 
Relation 'I'echniques; Using Film and V'ideo Clips to 
Illustrate Important Concepts; and Msuali/ation Strategies 
for Helping Students Solve Math Word Problems. 

[;ach presenter w as assigned a numbered statical with 
table and chairs. Handcuits were stacked on the tables, and 
overhead projectcMs and tether audio-\ isual equipment 
were set up at the slaticMis. A mcKlerator explained that 
facultv members could select any station for a 10-minule 
presentation. At the end t'jf the 10 minutes, a bell wcnild 
sound; the guests were to move to ancUher statiem, and the 
presentations wnnild be repeated. After '■HI minutes, the 
final bell siuinded, but main ot the participants remained 
to discuss the presentatic^ns amcMyg themselws and with 
the presenters. 



Gi\ en onl\' 10 minutes, presenters fcnind thev had to 
trim their ideas to the essentials. One presenter said he 
thought he had done a better job with 10 minutes than he 
w'ould ha\ e with 60. "You really cut to the essentials," he 
said. "And, frankly, most people in the audience don't 
walk aw ay with much more than that anyw'ay. I just tried 
to get them interested. If they are interested, they can ask 
for more information or read more on the subject." 

After the first GIFT, 91 percent of the respondents ga\ e 
the highest pt^ssible grade to "degree of usefulness of 
information," 96 percent ga\ e the highest possible grade to 
"lev el of sufficiency of information," "knowdedgeability ot 
the presentation" and "overall quality of the presentation." 
Asked if the\’ w'ould recommend the program, % percent 
said yes. Asked if they could apply the information, 
respondents added such comments as, "All the ideas were 
wonderful" and "definitelv." 

The GIFT pn'igram was repeated a \ ear later. Twentx - 
fi\ e faculty attended, and nine of their colleagues pre- 
sented. Topics included; Grin and I'air it — Success with 
I’aired Classes; The Use of Games in Historv; Dream 
Analysis in Psychology 1 10; and With Taste and Stvle — 
Researching International Foodw av's. More than^O 
percent of the attendees w ho evaluated the presentations 
gave them a grade of A or 13. The Cil FT program gave 
creative teachers a chance to show' off and share; it also 
helped faculty ^hop for ideas that mav help them become 
mt'ire creative in their ens'n classrcioms. 

❖❖❖ 

Authors' Postscript 

CAFT was an idea taken frcMii the Annual CcMiventiiMi of 
the Speech Ct^nmunicaticMi AsscK'iation, which heists 
"Cireat Ideas for Teaching Speech"; Ravmond "Bud" 
Zeuschner from Cali hernia Pc^lv State Unix ersitv whe^ 
created the format; and Kerrx Rex'nc^lds fron^ l ake Tahiv 
College who created the acrcMivm. 

Michael Ginsberg, l\'i\iopiuenUiI Studies Couinuftee 
Patricia Case, DeveloiwieiiLil ^tudie< ConwiiUee 

1-or further information, contact the authors at lefferson 
Cc^nmunity C'ollege, 1000 C iMnmunitv College' I )rive, 

I luiisville, k^ 40272. 
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A Neutral Third Party: The College Ombudsman Service 



The Ombudsman Service was established four years 
ago at El Centro College because a growing number of 
students were having difficulties resolving issues and 
concerns. For example, verbal confrontational approaches 
often were unsuccessful, and issues finally had to be 
resolved through formal means, Students needed an 
approach that was non-threatening and outside formal 
resolution channels. 

Purpose 

llie Ombudsman Ser\Mce provides an expeditious, 
informal, confidential level of problem solving and 
conflict resolution for students, faculty, and staff. It is 
based on the assumption that most members of the college 
community, if given the tools and the opportunity, will 
prefer to settle differences peacefully, through civilized 
dialogue and facilitated negotiation. Our practical 
experiences and informal research have convinced us that 
when conflict resolution occurs before disputants are 
forced into formal disciplinary hearings or grievance 
proceedings, the potential for productive, continuing 
relationships is greatly increased. 

Reactions to the Service 

Students, faculty, and staff have used the Ombudsman 
Service extensively. Students come with problems that 
range from frustrating bureaucratic hassles to percei\'ed or 
real classroom inequities. They also seek mediation for 
student /student conflicts. Some students are self-referred; 
others are referred by faculty and staff. 

Division deans, faculty, and staff bring problems and 
concerns about student behavior, intra- and inter-division 
faculty relationships, perceived or real inequities, and 
supervisor-supervisee misunderstandings. They also seek 
mediation for serious conflicts or differences. 

There has been a decrease in the number of formal 
grievances filed by students and a respectable number of 
threatened student and employee grievances have been 
resolved informally. 



Conditions for Success 

Formal evaluation responses and informal feedback 
reveal certain conditions that seem to contribute to the 
success of the Ombudsman Service: 

• The Ombudsman must be a credible, well- respected 
expert in facilitation/ mediation. She/he must be 
thoroughly familiar with college policies /procedures 
(including sexual harassment, personnel evaluation, 
and student disciplinary/grievance policies and 
prcKedures). 

• The college president and other campus leaders must 
demonstrate a belief in and support of informal, no- 
fault problem solving as both an expectation and 
guiding principle of the organizational culture. 

• The Ombudsman must be able to respond quickly to 
'"crisis" situations. 

• The neutrality and objectivity of the Ombudsman must 
be protected by a neutral reporting line (in our case, to 
the college president) and not viewed as belonging to a 
particular division or area, 

• The Ombudsman Office must be located in a neutral 
area where all clients hav'e easy access. 'Fine office must 
be large enough for four or fiv^e people to engage in 
discussions or meetings. 

The Ombudsman Service is being expanded to include 
a diverse panel of five conflict resolution specialists who 
will be available to clients who express a preference for 
gender, physical ability, age, or race representation. The 
panel members are full-time counseling faculty or student 
development administrators. What started as a reasoned 
experiment has met a need and is working. 

Wright L. Lassiter, Jr„ President 
Bettie Tully, Counselor /Ombudsman 

For further infonnation, contact the authors at El Centa> 
College, Main and Lamar, Dallas, TX 75202. 



NISOD’s SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TEACHING EXCELLENCE 

Austin Convention Center 

MAY 21 - 24, 1995 

Join educators from around the world for eight preconference seminars, five keynote presenta- 
tions, and more than 200 breakout sessions at this annual celebration of teaching excellence. 

For more information, call Simitiu' D. Rouaiw, Director, NISOD, 512/471-7545. 



Suanne D. Roueche, Editor 
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College Orientation for New Students 



Central Florida Ciimmunity College ber\ es approxi- 
matelv 6,000 students in a tri-county area. As with 
most two-year institutions, CFCC ser\ es a dix erse 
student population. These students range from the 
displaced homemaker who has earned a GED, to the 
honors student who wishes to sa\ e money before 
transferring to the university, to the factory worker 
who has been laid off, to the student who has recentK 
located to the Central Florida area and English is not 
his/her first language. To effect! \'el\' ser\ e this broad 
constituencv, CFCC Counseling Department has 
developed an orientation program which recentlv has 
been recognized as the 1993 Florida Association of 
Community Colleges Student Development Commis- 
sion Exemplary Practice. 

College Orientation is a one-credit-hour course 
required of all degree-seeking students at CFCC. 
Regardless if students are transfer, or first- time college 
students, ii they are planning to attend full- or part- 
time, ail need to be familiar with the college's policies 
and procedures. 

CFCC counselors attempt to ensure that prospect! \ e 
and new students understand the admissit'ms proce- 
dures. Ex'eryone requesting information is gix'en a 
"Getting Started" handout which outlines the initial 
steps degree-seeking students must follow before 
attending orientation. Once these steps have been 
completed, the Records/ Admissit^ns office inv ites 
students to the academic adv isement/ registration 
portion of orientation, at which time they will register 
for their classes. "Getting Started" sessicMis, c^ie hour 
in length, involve representatives from admissions, 
financial aid, and testing; frcun special programs such 
as Student Support Services, Displaced Ik'Muemakers, 
and the Educational C^pportunilx Center; and frcun 
an\' academic disciplines that wish It') publicize par- 
ticular programs. At the end t)f the sessitMi, applica- 
tions are accepted, financial aid packets are distrib- 
uted, and placement lest appointments are made. 

Seven Advisement/Registration (A/R) sessionsare 
schedult'd each term and acctmimt)tiale apprt)\imalel\ 
7.^ to ISO students. The sessions are t)ffered during the 
day, evening, and on weekends. At the beginning t^l 
each A/R session, an inslilulit^nal research t|uestit>n- 



na ire is distributed to identifv demographics t>f the 
entering class. Differences and similarities between 
degrees are explained, and majors are discussed. The 
CFCC catalog is explored. Counselors rex'iew dead- 
lines, withdrawal procedures, grade point average 
computations, core classes, course descriptions, course 
schedules, and full-time/ part-time hours. A video on 
using the phone registration (OSCAR) is included. 

Students are divided into smaller groups according 
to their majors and meet in separate areas. One 
counselor is assigned the Associate in Sc.ence/health- 
related occupations, and another is assigned the 
Associate in Science/ non-health occupations. Stu- 
dents pursuing an Associate in Arts meet w'ith two 
counselors. During the smaller sessions, degree 
programs and academic requirements are explained in 
detail. University parallel program students are 
divided into specific upper-division majors (a chitec- 
ture, agriculture, business, educatiiMi, nursing/P.T./ 

O .T . , p re - m ed / p re - V e t / c h e m i s t r y / p h y s i cs / b i o 1 og v / 
pharmacv, pre-law, etc.); preprofessional requirements 
and the transfer process are explained. Transcripts are 
evaluated, and graduation checks are conducted to 
determine the courses still needed for graduation. 

At the end of the first day of orientation, all stu- 
dents register fcir their classes. Each group's time is 
staggered to decrease the amount of waiting time. The 
first da\ 's activities take apprciximatelv five hours. 

As part of their class schedules, students register for 
the second seven-hour portion of orientation. Again, 
students have a choice oi weekday or weekend limes. 
During this session, students are introduced, via a 13- 
minute presentatic')!!, to ke\' campus people and 
resources such as Minorilv Affairs, Student Activities, 
Student Support Services, Community of Scholars/Rhi 
Theta Kappa, Career Placement /Cc)-operalive FTiuca- 
lion. Security, and F.OC. In addition, students are 
given tours of the CFCC campus and the Learning 
Resource Center and Skills Lab. At the end of the dav, 
students take a multiple-choice test on academic 
degree recjuiiemenls and ( I CC policies/procedures, 
and are given an assignment [o complete within 1 Ik‘ 
first two weeks of classes. They are asked to read 
Student Suurss Secret^ by Eric Jensen and write a 300- 
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word paper on studv skills, or research the career of 
their choice and write a 500-word essay. A grade ot 
"S" (satisfactory) or "U" (unsatisfactorv) is awarded 
to each student, depending upon attendance, the 
results of the multiple-choice test, and the completed 
assignment. The Counseling Department conducts 
Croup Academic Advisement Sessions to review 
academic requirements during subsequent semesters. 

Students report that thev are more familiar with 
CFCC policies and resources after taking the college 
orientation course, Thev know' how' to select appro- 
priate classes, use phone registration, withdraw from 



a class, apph’ for graduation, and who to see if they 
ha\ e problems. Exit surveys indicate that more than 
W percent of CFCC students are now familiar with 
campus offi( es and resources. 

Peter Barbatis, Director, Coini>cli}}\^ 

Fi>r further information, contact the author at Central 
Florida Com muni tv College, P.O. Box 1388, Ocala, IT, 
34.478-1388. 



^ ^ ^ 



Snap Profiles 



Composition students ha\ e come to expect the 
predictable: a number of assigned essa\*s, a series of 
group projects, and an instructor who follows the 
syllabus. Try whetting your students' appetites for 
observation, concentration, and personal profile 
writing with this surprise tactic. 

The first time 1 experimented with this strategv, 1 
chose the department secretary to make an an noticed 
visit to the classroom. She wore three or four memo- 
rable accessories that I provided: a flambovant hat, 
unusual glasses, a leather jacket, etc. She carried a 
late registration card, along with a cartoon-st\ le 
Snoopy folder, a textbook, and a foreign language 
dictionarv. She appeared siiddenK , 20 minutes into 
the class session, and asked lor another ii'istructor. 

She w'as insistent but did not stav more tnan two 
minutes. 

After the surprise visitor's exit, the class members 
were divided in their reaction. Some laughed at her 
eccentric appearance; others were perturbed and 
wondered if she was unbalanced. Before anv further 
con\ ersation, 1 asked the students to list six character- 
istics they ob^er\ ed while the mvsterx' guest was in 
the classri)om. Then we compared notes and tallied 
responses on the board. 

The students who participated in this exercis(> 
ama/ed themselves and me by recalling extensive ’ 
details about a visitor the\* observed for onlv a lew 
rnoments. ! hiw rix alleil hvv height range, hair color, 
timbre of voice, and accent, and e\ en speculated on 



age and college major. If these details are examples ot 
what students can glean from a twc)-minute encounter 
with a stranger, think of what can be achiex ed when 
writing a personal profile of a friend or family mem- 
ber! Their next assignment was ob\ ious: to write a 
\’i\'id personal profile of someone they had know'n for 
many \ears. Another surprise awaited w riters here; it 
is not eas\* to describe someone whose features are 
familia r. 

Laurie Alkidas, iuslniclor. Coiuposidou 

I'or further information, contact the author at Oakland 
Community College, 27055 Orchard Lake Ri>ad, 
Farmington Hills, Ml 48334-457*^). 
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Computerized Feedback as a Resource in the Educational Process 



(*>ne o( my pet gripes during my college days was about 
professors who would return term papers and essay tests 
with onlv a grade and little or no comment. E\ en when 
the grade was good, 1 did not know' what they liked about 
the paper and w hat criteria they had used to evaluate my 
w'ork. When the grade w as not as good as 1 had hoped, 1 
had no idea W'hat to focus on to improve m\* skills and 
score. 1 thought that while teachers had many papers to 
grade, they had a responsibilitv to provide feedback to 
students in order to nurture real learning. 

Later in mv graduate and postgraduate training, I was 
fortunate to wxirk with several professors w*ho wrote 
insightful comments on essa\- tests and term papers. One 
of mv fa\'oritc w rote copious comments in a beautifully 
crafted printing style. Through tliat medium lie engaged 
in a dialogue with his students, critiquing grammar and 
stvle, and providing inspiration and deeper insight. 

When I began my teaching career, 1 decided that I 
wanted to emulate this prt'jfessor's approach [o teaching, 
but I soon discovered that m\' handwriting was not up ti^ 
his penmanship abilities. In college, my cursi\*e efforts had 
deteriorated [o the point that I was encouraged by teachers 
to bring a typewriter the da\" of tests and type my essays. I 
attempted to sidve the prt'jblem bv printing, but that effort 
was alsi^ hindered bv a distinct lack of legibility. 

Tall semester W?> I devised a new approach — pm\ id- 
ing feedback [o students on their papers and tests by using 
a wi^rd priK'ess(M'. 1 could enter mv a'nnments on the hard 
dri\ e and then pnn ide the students w ith a printout 
critique of their wi^rk. 1 tested the idea in one sectit'ni cif 
Western Civili/atiiMi and got such ptisitix e feedback that 1 
implemented the prcKedure in my other classes and ha\ e 
ccMi tinned ti^ use it. 

I ha\ e fcumd the apprc^ach tt^ ha\ e man\‘ advantages. I 
can tvpe faster than I can w rite legible, sc^ the process sax es 
time. 1 he feedback to students is presented in a neat and 
pri^fessicMial manner. 1 can enter comments on tlu‘ w’ord 
prcKVsscM’ and then edit them, making sure that mx* critique 
is clear, ciMicise, and supptM tix e. With a permanent record 
of the critique and the grade, I hax e a a^py t^f mx am- 
ments Iixmu x\ hich respcMid '^tudent^' questic^n^. 

I inallx, the students can gain a clear understanding of 
what I am Kx^king for in a paper ovon a test and whx thex 
hax e reci‘ix ed tlu'ir grades. 



.At the conclusion of last semester, 1 asked students to 
share some writtei'. comments about the appuxich. One 
student's obserx'ation is illustrative of the general tone of 
all iT the remarks. "1 found it to be truly helpful. I wish all 
teachers xvould prox'ide this type of feedback. It helped me 
understand xvhx’ points were taken off, thus helping me 
learn more. It also helped me in understanding xvhat you 
were looking for in my ansxx ers, thus helping me study for 
the next test. I appreciate the xvork you put into this 
process. 1 knew x'ou did not simplx’ scan the tests but spent 
a great deal of time and thought on each one. When a 
perscMi has spent a great deal of time preparing for a test, it 
is appreciated that the instructor also did so in the grading 
process. Thanks!" 

There is one xvord of caution: be careful about being too 
critical and not prox iding some positix e encouragement. 
Perhaps this semester 1 xvas guilty o\ losing sight of this 
maxim, xvhich is evidenced by this student's remarks: "1 
reallv appreciated the fact that you actuallx' took the time 
to read and thoroughlv analyze the papers. It xvas rather 
difficult understanding exactly what you wanted us to do; 
with the feedback I could learn xvhat 1 could do to improve 
on the paper. The onlv thing I found hindering about it 
was the fact that I felt like 1 was alwavs wrong, and I 
couldn't do an vthing right. It was x ery discouraging [o 
me. It also, though, helped me reanalyze my idea of good 
work. I am more critical of mvself noxv and expect better 
things from mvself.” With a few m('»re positix e comments 
on her paper, the same instructional gtxil could bax’e been 
achieved. 

John C. Loucks, Chair, f {iininnitii's Division 

Vov further information, ciMitact the authcM' at Seward 
Ctnmtv Communitv Ccdlege, Box IL'^7, 1 iberal, KS 
1137. 
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Course Evaluations: Why Wait to See How You Did? 



We tend to think of the course ev aluation as a surv^ey 
administered at the end of the term. Many institutions 
require this activ'it}' as a way to solicit input on instructor 
performance and monitor course content. This article 
describes a strategy for avoiding or diminishing the 
disappointment we may experience upon reading an 
end-of-term evaluation that includes students' negativ’e 
feelings and concerns. 

Involving the Learners 

How many times have we as participants in a class 
wanted to giv^e immediate feedback to the instructor on 
how to make the content more understandable or the 
delivery better? The feeling is common; howev'er, many 
students/participants will not speak up or write a note. 
Androgvmous training suggests that learners should have 
a say in how the course or session is structured and how 
it is being administered. Rather than wait for learners to 
tell us at the end of the course what thov' liked or did not 
like about our instructional methods, Ave should seek 
interim feedback. 

Interim ev'aluations serve two main purposes: 

♦ They allow instructors the opportunity to modify 
deliveiy sb/le or materials while a significant portiiM'i 
of the course remains to be taught. 

♦ 'Fhey send a message to students that their input is 
v'alued and that they ha\*e a say in the learning 
prtKess. 

Evaluation Format 

Interim ev'aluations slioiild tell us whether the course 
material is meaningful and useful to the learner and 
should identify the activ'ities that most effcctivelv pro- 
mote learning. They may ask more open-ended ques- 
tions than end-of-term instruments. 

For example, these questions may be appropriate: 

♦ How are you feeling about this course in terms of its 
value to you now and in the future? Is there anvthing 
else that could be done to increase the v'alue for you? 

♦ Explain your feelings abmit the depth c^f the subjects 
being presented. 

♦ What is the best /most disap>pointing aspect of this 
course so far? 

♦ How can it be improved ? 

♦ How might delivery >f materials be improved? 

♦ Is the instructor providing clear examples ti^ reinforce 
the material? Comment. 

♦ Comment on the claritv ot handouts and supplemc'n- 
tal reading. 



When to Get Input 

The most common time for an interim evaluation to 
occur is halfway through a course, but an important 
consideration is the point at which the learners will hav'e 
a good feel for the course content and objectives. Admin- 
istering the evaluation \oo early or too late will defeat the 
purpose. 

Giving Feedback 

Students should bo giv'on the results of the evaluation 
right away. They should be told what can and cannot be 
changed, and why. These explanations will help them 
feel that the experience was worthwhile. In addition, 
feedback can change the tone and feeling of the courses. 

Outcomes 

Finally, interim evaluations help the instructor im- 
prove or refine a course at a critical time. The evaluation 
may take .some extra time to construct and to conduct, 
but the potential to improv'e the learning experience 
makes the effort worthwhile. 

Terry R. Lowe, Instructor, Manai^cnicni 

For further information, contact the author at Lincoln 
College, 715 West Raab Road, Normal, IL 61761. 
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Four Strategies for the Lecture Format Class 



Over the past 22 years, I ha\'e dex^eloped many strate- 
gies for teaching mathematics in a lecture format. I ha\ e 
found four of them to be particularly effectix e, with 
consistent results. They are best suited to the typical 
classroom with up to 40 students, but could be adapted to 
larger classes, other formats, and most disciplines. 

Arrive iu the classroom carli/. Some classc's are more 
''friendly'" than others. The time of day, the percentage of 
disgruntled students (perhaps repeaters), and the signifi- 
cance of the course to student degree plans (requirement 
or elective) can make creating a rapport with some classes 
especially difficult. This prompted me to arriv e early to 
the classroom. I would simply be present, ncor mv 
"command post." The students who sit in front inex'ita- 
bly would strike up a conx'ersation (one reason they sit in 
front). The most recalcitrant students (in the back) would 
see this and come to perceive me as a caring indiv idual, 
perhaps with interests outside of my specialty. After 
sev'oral such sessions, these students often would partici- 
pate in the discussion and talk . '•out their interests and 
motivations. 

This strategy has never failed. It is easy. By arriving in 
the classroom at least 10 minutes before the class is 
scheduled to begin savs that you v'alue the class and that 
you are eager to get started. 

Put rcviCiV problems or questions on the board before class 
begins. Some basic skills and themes are more important 
than others. I put four or fiv^e review problems on the 
board at least five minutes before class is scheduled to 
begin. A problem may go back to the beginning of the 
course or may rev'iew points in the homework which I 
know are problematic for students. 

Students wc^rk an the problems as soon as thev arriv'e 
and as I call the roll. When I do this on a regular basis, 
more and more students arriv'e early. This reduces 
tardiness, which I find disaiptiv'e, but vv’hich 1 wcnild 
rather combat with a carrot than a stick. 

My motivation is to keep old skills current, both for the 
next course, the comprehc*nsive final, and, c^f ccnirse, to 
maximize retention of the material. 1 he result is that 
students remember material cen emd early in the course 



when it appears on the final examination. Also, the 
student learns to v'alue all of the course material equally 
and to realize that the course is not just a game in which 
you and the student try to move through the most current 
material as painlessly as possible. 

Make even/ test cumulative. This is related to the second 
point, but does not depend upon it. 1 do not require my 
students to review the text and notes for old material, but 
1 do require that they review all prev ious tests. I use 
questions from the old tests, but change the numbers so 
students cannot simply memorize answers and copy 
them onto the new test. Without this policy there is no 
incentive for a student to review a test after it is taken, or 
ti^ attempt to master unlearned material prior to review- 
ing for the final. Anything the student did not under- 
stand on the first test is irretriev'able at the end of the 
semester. This policy promotes better performance on a 
cumulative final exam, as well as information retention 
for the next course. 

Gwe a half-hour test every two ioeeks. I do not giv'e a one- 
hour exam at the end of each chapter. A chapter test 
see m s to co m pa r tme n ta 1 ize the m a te r ia 1 . Stud en ts a re 
tempted to av'oid studying until they see the end of the 
chapter coming — perhaps four weeks into the course. 
Naturally, some teachers use daily or weeklv quizzes to 
counter this particular result, and they may be effective in 
this regard. 

Howev'er, testing every two weeks encourages stu- 
dents to keep up with assignments. They know the test is 
inev'itable and regular. The tests are one-half hour in 
length and are giv'en at the end of a class period. Students 
dc^ not like to take tests at the end of the period because 
they want to cram, then come to class and take the test 
before they forget the material, I tell them that I do not 
give the test at the beginning of class because inevilablv 
scmu'one w'ants more time, and 1 do not hav'e the heart to 
take the test away. Thus, I lecture on new material first, 
and let the clock do the dirty work. (I accommodate 
students with learning disabilities or acute cases o) nath 
anxiety with un timed tests at other times.) 1 counsel 
students to study regularly and know' the material when 
they arrive in class. If they do, thev will make good 
marks on each test — mv' experience bears this out. 
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A policy of testing every tv\'o weeks produces six or 
seven grades by the end of the semester (no make-up tests 
are allowed). Because tests and th« final exam are 
cumulative, I allow the final exam to replace two test 
grades. 

These strategies promote regular study, encourage 
master)' of material, reduce overall anxiety about grades 
on indh’idual tests, and produce better results on a 
cumulative final examination. 

Philip Mahler, Professor, Matlicmitics ami Computer Science 

For further information, contact the author at Middlesex 
Community College, Springs Road, Bedford, MA 01730. 

General Education Science: 

A STAR Approach 

The educational opportunities and experiences 
offered and enjoyed by science and engineering stu- 
dents in the U.S. are among the best in the world. 
However, educating the non-major college student 
about science and the scientific process is a pressing 
problem. 

My concern about this problem has led me to 
examine my own general education physical science 
class. Students typically come to this class with one or 
more problems that inhibit the learning process. Many 
students have an indifferent, if not negative, attitude 
toward science in general; they lack critical thinking 
skills and appropriate study skills. In the past, I have 
used a typical lecture format where several concepts 
and facts were presented each day in outline form. My 
expectation was that the students would comprehend 
the material and understand what science was really 
about. This expectation w'as naive. Many students did 
well in learning individual concepts, but I always felt 
that most left the class without an appreciation for 
science or the scientific process. 

Several years ago I heard of Project STAR — a pro- 
gram designed to assist the teaching of astronomy at 
the secondary level. The acronym STAR caught my 
eye — Science Teaching from its Astronomical Roots. 
This notion appealed to the amateur astronomer in me. 
Why not expand the concept even further to a whole 
course? From past conversation with students and 



end-of-semester questionnaires, I knew that the as- 
tronomy section was the favorite of most students in 
the physical science class. By applying the STAR 
concept to other areas, I hoped the popularity of 
astronomy would spark interest in the entire course. 

The basics of this program are very simple. Each 
section of the class begins with a short discussion of an 
astronomical concept or observation. The interest (both 
mine and the students') produced by this concept or 
observation is used to introduce students to the basic 
science principles that help them understand the 
astronomy concept. For example, the idea of different 
colored stars can lead to the discussion of spectra in 
general. The discussion of spectra leads naturally to 
atomic structure. The modern quantum theory is a 
simple extension of these concepts. All of these discus- 
sions can come from one idea that appeals naturally to 
the students. 

The resulting overlap of the basic science principles 
allows me to clarify the nature of the scientific process. 

It also allows me to work with the students who have 
skill problems. For example, critical thinking skills are 
enhanced by using the overlapping principles to pre- 
pare for the next section. That is, 1 always try to ask the 
question, ''How else can we use this information?" 
Students' interest in the trigger idea helps to overcome 
their indifferent attitude. Once I gain their interest, 1 
can address study skills in a positive way. 

There are some problems with this approach. Extra 
time is required to find appropriate readings in the text 
or supplemental books. Once students become in- 
volved, it is difficult (or impossible) to follow an 
inflexible plan for covering each section. Also, the 
amount of material that can be covered in one semester 
is limited. Student feedback has indicated that quafititi/ 
of material covered has been sacrificed for quality of 
understanding — a trade I will make any semester. 

In the future, I would like to see a physical science 
class use other basic fields of study, such as geology, as 
the trigger subjects in this approach. Certain sections 
of other basic science courses, such as biology or 
introductory chemistry, might profit from this ap- 
. proach as well. While it does not solve the national 
problem of scientific literacy, this method does promote 
a better understanding of science for students. 

Kevin Pennington, Chair, Natural Scioices 

For further information, contact the author at Cowley 
County Community College and AVTS, 125 South 
Second, Arkansas City, KS 67005 

O 
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Writing Relevance: The Role of the Assignment 



Several years ago when 1 decided to change careers 
and become a college writing teacher, 1 was faced with 
the task of designing assignments. I remembered as an 
undergraduate thinking that many of the topics instruc- 
tors thought were important onlv touched the lives of 
the students tangentially and temporarily, if at all. 

These academic assignments attempted to get students 
to write so-called academic prose for poorly conceix'ed 
audiences on subjects about which students had opin- 
ions but little information or interest. 

Resolving to avoid these assignments at all costs, 1 
began searching for improvements. 1 discox ered that 
when academic instructors sought subjects from outside 
the humanities — for instance, in the general news 
media — these subjects tended to reflect the \ alues or 
interest of the instructi'>rs. Additionallv, these assign- 
ments ax'oided or were critical of topics that might well 
have been of greater interest to students. Last, when 
instructors did choose assignments on subjects outside 
of the humanities, the assignments frequently were 
phrased so abstractly that 1 had to wonder how well the 
instructors understood the topics. One especially pooi 
assignment compelled students to write on the subject 
of leadership, using a ten-year-old, poorly written, and 
extremely superficial Newsweek article. The vaguely 
worded prompt required students to defend their 
opinions on an abstract level that appeared to be an 
impossible challenge for everyone — the instructor and 
students, especially the younger students. 

My background in business, technology, and go\*ern- 
ment convinced me that these writing assignments not 
only lacked immediate relevance for the students but, 
more importantly, did not prepare them for anything 
but the rather narrow and temporary experience of 
writing for academicians. Therefore, I set about to 
create assignments that would engage students as well 
as { 1 ) prepare them for the writing of academic argu- 
ment, which was, after all, the immediate task at hand; 

prepare them for the types of writing situations th t 
till y would face for the rest of their li\ es; and (3) give 
them a sense of the relationship between audience, 
purpose, and self, the facts which combine to create 
proper tone and voice — all lacking in their writing. 



What evolved was a series of situational and sequen- 
tial writing assignments designed to take advantage of 
both current research about the value of writing as a 
process — including hea\ y emphasis on drafting, 
collaboration, peer review, and rex'ision — and classical 
rhetoric with its emphasis on the forms of presentation. 

1 began with realistic and somewhat controversial 
situations, mainly based on editorials or letters-to-the- 
editor from one of the local newspapers. Next, I created 
stories from them, often beginning with a piece of text, 
but adding se\ eral x’oices (or characters) to give the 
x'ariims sides of the issue. In order to keep the situa- 
tions from becoming too ponderous and to provoke 
some humorous responses, I ga\*e comic names to some 
of the characters — Reggy Mole and Delbert Moron, for 
instance — and had them fit comically stereotyped 
models such as disinterested bureaucrats or self- 
absorbed public officials. Finally, 1 presented a problem 
that personally affected the writers and asked them to 
frame a response. 

One situation, for instance, was derix ed from a letter- 
to-the-editor complaining about high school students 
leaving school for "open lunch" to "drive around, race 
their cars, and smoke dope," The real letter was highly 
inflammatory; I copied it very closelx, going on, how- 
ever, to create a scenario that was the result of an outcry 
from the community for a closed -cam pus lunch hour. 
The result — and the reason for the writing assign- 
ment — was that the board of education was to consider 
the issue, and it was the writer's task to take one of 
three possible positions and convey it to the board. The 
other characters quoted in this assignment were the 
members of the board, all of whom xvere highly stereo- 
typed and had agendas — one member, for instance, was 
the owner of a fast food restaurant. Such an assignment 
engaged the students and compelled them to be suc- 
cessful in convincing the board to vote I heir wav. 

Another assignment concerned a heavy metal group, 
called Human Sacrifice, slated to appear in tlie students' 
hometown, the mythical city of F.uphoria, Kansas, At 
the elex enth hour, the lyrics ol c>ne ol their songs 
created a controx ersy among the townspeople, several 
of whom were calling for the concert to be canceled. 
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The lyrics, which I invented, had some suggestive 
imagery but essentially were nonsense. The voices 
(characters) that appeared in this assignment included a 
local minister, the newspaper, an A.CLU attorney, the 
self-proclaimed head of a concerned parents group, and 
the band's lead singer, Maxxi Probe. The assignment 
was to write to the recreation commission, which was 
meeting to discuss whether to cancel the band's permit 
to play. The issues the students generated included 
freedom of speech, censorship in general, youth- 
bashing, and hero-worship of entertainers and athletes. 

Another assignment concerned the proposed open- 
ing of a battery manufactuirng company adjacent to the 
writer's home in Euphoria. The characters in the 
assignment included the city's economic development 
director, the city commission, the plant owner, and 
various state and federal bureaucrats. Although 
students were allowed to take any position they 
wanted, as threatened property owners they were 
compelled to become their own advocates, and their 
success once again depended on adopting appropriate 
strategies and voices to achieve whatever specific goals 
they designed. I pointed out that inflammatory rheto- 
ric, personal attacks, and highly abstract evocations 



would not be helpful. The most successful essays 
addressed the technical, the political, and the economic 
issues engendered by the assignment and explored 
workable compromises and solutions. 

Some assignments are suited to beginning writers 
and others to the more advanced, but all follow essen- 
tially the same format that is adaptai^le to almost any 
discipline. For example, pointed hypotheticals would 
be especially applicable to writing in technical and 
business fields, or to writing-across-the-curriculum 
programs. Whatever the field, students are able to 
engage in writing situations on a personal level while 
adopting the objective stance necessary for both real- 
world credibility and academic writing. They arrive at 
this point because they have experienced writing with a 
definite purpose for a well-defined audience, and they 
have developed confidence in their ability to adopt a 
measured, mature voice. 

Jeff Loeb, bistriictoK Writing 

For further information, contact the author at Johnson 
County Community College, 12345 College Boulevard, 
Overland Park, KS 66210-1299. 



International Business Communications Project 



Changes taking place in business and industry have 
created a need for changes in educational processes and 
curricula. In designing a new course in Professional 
Communications, we took a strong look at the concept 
of a team-centered workforce. In addition to standard 
business letter, memorandum, and report writing skills, 
students needed oral communications skills — speaking 
and listening in meetings, presentations, and daily 
communication — as well as problem-solving and team- 
building skills. 

Students also needed to see the world as a global 
economy, to communicate and work with individuals of 
diverse ethnic and cultural backgrounds. The area 
around Piedmont Technical College is populated with 
such diverse industries as Sara Lee Knit Products, 
Monsato, Fuji, Pirelli, Kemet, Velux, Capsugel, Green- 
wood Mills, Pro Med, Kaiser Aluminum, Grede 
Foundry, Torrington, and Walbar Metals, to name a few. 
These companies are hea\'ily involved in the global 
economy and have a need for associates who can 
address and meet the challenges it poses. 

We worked hard to incorporate all industry needs in 
this course by including a team project requiring a mock 
business transaction. During the semester-long project. 



the teams select their countries, d^dde the work, and 
research the values, cultural beliets, business practices, 
and other matters which would aid in doing business 
with another culture. The final product is a research- 
based written and oral presentation. 

At first, some of the students are reluctant to try team 
projects, but most of the grades in such projects are 
higher than the student's individual grades. (An 
unspoken commitment is that a team grade will never 
lowtM* an individual student's grade). The students gain 
skills in listening, speaking, team-building, problem 
solving, documentation, collaborative learning, re- 
search, cultural diversity, creating visual aids, proof- 
reading, report writing, and presenting in groups. 

Sara Cushing Smith, Instructor, English 

For further information, contact tht' author at Piedmont 
Technical College, Emerald Road, L /rawer 1467, Green- 
wood, SC 29648. 
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Validating the Effectiveness of a Prerequisite 



It was hoart-vvrcnching to see more than of our 
Anatomy and Physiology (A&P) students dropping out 
or failing. They spent hours studying, reviewing, and 
being tutored, but nothing helped. Students would 
flock into this course, filling every seat. Often our A&P 
classes were closed before the start of the semester. But 
by mid-term, many students were not able to keep up 
and dropped out. The students simply were not 
prepared. 

Although A&P had been considered a beginning 
biology course, with no prerequisite, the course re- 
quired rapid acquisition of basic biology and chemistr)' 
knowledge before proceeding with body s\'stems. 
Instructors, in their desire to retain their students, spent 
excessive time on these beginning concepts, making the 
course e\*en more difficult as the semester went on. 
F.ver\'one was frustrated — students, teachers, counse- 
lors, and advisers. A&P proved to be a major stum- 
bling block for many of our students going into health- 
related professions, particularly nursing. 

But that has changed. It was decided that A&P 
should no longer be considered a beginning course; a 
prerequisite was needed. We created a course to 
prepare students from different backgrounds and at all 
stages of learning to enter A&P, readv to assimilate 
knowledge at the systems level. We called the new 
course Human Biologw to distinguish it from General 
Biology, and provided an assessment exam for students 
who u ished to challenge this new prerequisite. Freed 
from the need to provide a lengthy review of basic 
biology and chemistry at the beginning of the course, 
A&P instructors can now dex ote more time to higher- 
level material. 

Once the prerequisite was in place, teachers immedi- 
ately noticed that students were no hunger lost in A&P. 
Success rates were higher, and fewer students were 
dropping out. Howex er, despite the apparent success, 
students began to complain and challenge the need for 
the prerequisite. We heard such comments as: "1 had 
biology In liigh school"; "I completed ?ny biology at 
another college"; "I had amUher beginning course vou 
offered"; " This lakes me too long to get through mx' 
program"; "Ihu a good student, why do 1 need this 




course?"; "Other places don't have this prerequisite"; 
"You never used to have this prerequisite." 

We realized that it xvas time to address formally the 
question of whether the prerequisite was truly serving 
students and helping them succeed in A&P. To evalu- 
ate the effectix'eness of the prerequisite, we decided to 
compare attrition rates in our A&P classes before and 
after the prerequisite was established. In our study we 
defined attrition as students withdravxdng or rcceix'ing 
grades of D or F. We compared attrition rates among 
beginning biology courses. 

For the past four years, all A&P students have taken 
the prerequisite. In order to determine if taking this 
prerequisite truly made a difference, we obtained the 
grades for all A&P students for this past year and 
compared them to the grades for all A&P students the 
year before the prerequisite was established. We also 
obtained the grades for all beginning biology classes 
for the past year. 

Our results show' that students now' taking A&P or 
any of our beginning biology courses have a 65‘!t»-69“.» 
chance of earning a grade of C or better. When w’e 
comp.a*ed our current A&P grade rosters to those 
K fore the prerequisite W’as in place, w'e obtained 
astonisliing results. Only 4(V’o earned a grade of C or 
better before the prerequisite w'as in place. These 
results indicate a 50% increase in success and a 42“«* 
decrease in attrition for the post-prerequisite group (see 
Table 1). A subset consisting of classes taught by the 
same three teachers for both sample years was investi- 
gated in an effort to control for teacher variability. 
Within this large subset (over 50”o of all classes), the 
percentages of success and attrition w'ore comparable to 
the larger group. 

We asked: "Are there more students passing since 
\\'e established the prerequisite?" Using a chi-square 
test for tw'o independent samples in a 2x2 contingenev 
table, w^' found that tlie difference in overall success 
and attrition rates xvas statistically significant at the 
.001 level of probabilitv. 

We also looked at grade* distribution for the pre- and 
post-prerequisite groups and fcnind a 44“o reduction in 
xvithdraxvals and D's, a decrease in F's, a 5(V'o 
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increase in B's, and a whopping 80^’o increase in A's! 

As a result of our study, we believe that taking the 
liuman Biology prerequisite positively affects the 
success rate of students taking A&P. Students ha\*e 
greater success, their learning environment is en- 
hanced, and retention in their program of study is 
more ensured, 

Now when students complain about having to take 
the prerequisite, teachers feel justified in assuring them 
that it is important; several quote the findings of our 
study. It is convincing to say, "We know you ha\ e a 
50% greater chance of success if you take Human 
Biology before A&P, and we really want you to suc- 
ceed." 



In addition, the administration is more willing to 
allocate time, money, and resources to curriculum 
dex'elopment and improx ement of the prerequisite 
course. We believe our study can ser\‘c as a model for 
other college departments wishing to validate the 
effectix'eness of any prerequisite. 

L. Yvonne Maluf, Instnictioual f acuity, Depart ifiait of 
Natural Sciem'cs 

Cynthia A, Arcm, Counselor, Math and Sciences Division 

For further information, contact the authors at Pima 
Community College, West Campus, 2202 West Anklam 
Road, Tucson, AZ 85709-0001. 



Table 1, Comparision of 16 pre- and 19 post-prerequisite A&P classes in relation to 
success (A, B, C grade) and attrition (D, F, withdrawal). 



Year 


#Students 


#Success 


#Attrition 


%Success 


%Attrition 


Pre 


385 


177 


208 


46 


54 


Post 


438 


301 


137 


69 


31 
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Research in the Electronic Library 



One of the most difficult concepts for students to grasp 
as they conduct library research is '"controlled \'ocabu- 
lary." As do more and more libraries, our library has an 
on-line public access catalog (PAC) for books and an on- 
line general periodical index (GPl); both require rigidly 
controlled language as well as accurate spelling. For 
example, there may be hundreds of articles in the CPI 
about Generation X, but they are found only under the 
subject Post-Baby Boom Generation. Articles about televi- 
sion violence are located under the subject Violenee in 
Television. There are no articles under the subject Craek 
Babies. Instead the library user must search one of the 
following subject headings; Chihlren of Drug AilLliets, Dru^ 
Abuse in Pregnancy, Crack (Dntif) — Influence. 

What makes this situation e\'en worse is the fact that 
the CPI has virtually no cross references. It is a commer- 
cially produced index over which we have no control. 

The PAC, on the other hand, is produced by our staff and 
the staff of our coiintv librarv'. Since our librarians are 
able to respond to the vagaries of natural language by 
adding cross references, the catalog is user-friendly. 

To use the GPl it is important to teach students to think 
''synonv'mousK'." If a student is writing about pigs, a 
search in the GPl may indicate there are no books or 
articles on the subject. Perhaps material is listed under 
Hoi^s or Sioine. It is even more difficult when the topic is 
not concrete. Unfortunately, the Library ofConi^ress Subject 
Heaiiin^*^ Thesaurus does not reflect natural language either. 
For example, a student looking for articles about teenag- 
ers moving out of their homes and liv'ing on their own 
mav have troiible finding information. There are no 
articles under the subject Leavin^^ Home or Alen/ny Out. 
Indepeniience pnxiuces articles about political issues. 
hkiependent Livin<^ covers the topic of people with disabili- 
ties living on their own. In the end, no satisfactorv subject 
heading is located, and the student leaves the librarv 
frustrated by the inabilitv to locale material. 

For beginning students, it may be helpful to encourage 
the selection of topics which lend themselves to searching 
with controlled vocabiF ;u*v. Genera llv, the educational 
objectives ass(Kiated with librarv research concern 
teaching students to locate materials which support a 
tliesis topic. Allowing students to select topics that make 
research a frustrating and unrewarding experience not 



only defeats the original object! ve^ but also teaches 
students that the library is an unfriendly place. On the 
other hand, carefully selected topics which lend them- 
selves to subject searches with controlled vocabulary are 
likely to produce a wealth of materials and also give 
students confidence in their research abilities. 

Keyword searching, another component of the one- 
word databases, is an invaluable but very sophisticated 
tool which should be used only as a last resort. As the 
library acquires electronic databases, more and more 
library users will rely on keyword searches to locate 
material. Although all electronic databases use rigidly 
controlled v’ocabulary to assign subject headings for each 
item indexed, most users do not ha\'e the patience to 
search subject thesauri for exact terms. Often they lack 
ready access to thesauri. Thus, searching b\' keyword is 
rapidly becoming the norm. 

In the PAC and the GPl, the keyword function severelv 
limits the amount of information a library user receives. 
First, the kev'word function cT our database does not have 
full-text capability. Therefore, a user searching by key- 
word will be able to develop and print a bibliographv' of 
pertinent articles, but must return to the regular periodi- 
cal index to search each article b\' title to determine 
whether the article is available as full text in the database. 
Second, a keyword search is likely to preuiuce a lot of 
excess material. In English, the same word often has 
multiple meanings the computer cannot distinguish. A 
keyword search for Saturn will bring up both the planet 
and the automobile without distinguishing between the 
two. A keyword search for REM found, among other 
topics, articles about a rock group, psychc^logical discus- 
sions of rapid eye mov'ement, and a number of reviews of 
the work of modern architect Rem Koolhaus. Panthers 
produced a bibliography of 104 articles ranging in 
subjects from political movements like the Black and Grav 
Panthers to the panther as an endangered species, a 
fo()tball team called the Carolina Panthers, and a Navv 
fighter plane. Using AIDS as a kev’word not only over- 
whelmed the searchers with several hundred articles 
about the disease, but also included a list of everv article 
where the word ''aids” appeared in the title in anv 
context. Keyword searching is like shooting into a 
crowded room. You will probably strike your target, but 
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you also will bring down several innocent bystanders. 

Yet keyword works when controlled vcxabulary tails. 
The previously mentioned search through the keyword 
function for Crack Babies not only provided a good 
bibliography of material where the term appeared in the 
title of the articles, it also taught the searcher that the 
appropriate subject headings used in the GPI were Drii^ 
Abuse in Pre^nanct/ or Crack (Dri{<;) — Influence. Our 
language changes more rapidly than any computer's 
subject thesaurus. By using keyword searching, a library 
user can transform natural language into the controlled 
\'Ocabularv needed to comprehensi\'ely search a database 
for information. 

In the CD-ROM databases ihat are gradually replacing 
the paper indexes in most libraries, keyword searching 
must be combined with a knowledge of Boolean logic. In 
our natural language, using the connector AND creates a 
larger group. John AND Betty are more people than John 
is by himself. OR is used for exclusion. "I will buy the 
coat OR the jacket" implies that both items will not be 
purchased. In Boolean logic, however, AND limits rather 
than expands a group while OR expands the group — 
Opera AND Ballet will produce only the information 



where both concepts are present while using OR (Opera 
OR Ballet) expands the set of information and creates a 
group where either concept is present. Using the Boolean 
NOT further limits a search. Opera OR Ballet NOT 
Symphony will produce a list of articles about opera or 
ballet, eliminating all the articles where symphony is a 
keyword. As the number of sophisticated databases 
increases, teaching Boolean logic may ha\'e to become 
part of any course that requires research. 

As the college fulfills its commitment to the electronic 
library, students, staff, and faculty will be learning 
together. It will be an exciting time, but critical thinking 
skills and computer literacy will be essential to avoid the 
pitfalls inherent in using these new tools. Taking the time 
to understand the nature of database searching and to 
master the necessary search skills will ease everyone's 
transition from paper to electronic sources. 

Andrea Caron Kempf, Librarian 

For further information, contact the author at Johnson 
County Community College, 12345 College Boule\^ard, 
CX^erland Park, KS''6621 0-1299. 






Team Teaching for Success 



Since fall 1993, we have experimented with students 
enrolling in one section of an intermediate-levd reading 
course and in an introductor\' government course simul- 
taneously, the content and text of the go\ ernment course 
becoming the content and text for teaching reading. This 
collaboration was the result of desperation — students 
who were poor readers were failing the government 
course at extremely high rates. They not only had trouble 
reading the text, but their test-taking skills were poor, and 
their writing skills were nonexistent. However, the 
individual attention these students needed to develop 
their skills was often impossible to provide in large 
government classes. 

Thus, the collaboration was born — the reading teacher 
often attending the government class, taking notes and 
using them to create examples in reading class and the 
go\ ernment teacher often attending the reading classes to 
offer tips on how to study or to lead current events 
discussions. What has been the result? We have found 
that students who remain committed to both classes 
succeed in both. In the reading class, students learn and 
develop reading strategies by using the content of the 
government text and a teacher-pnKluced handbook. 



Students learn strategies for previewing text, marking 
text, test-taking, recall, note-taking, and other components 
of active reading. 

We have obser\'ed that as students implement these 
strategies, their increased confidence in their academic 
ability carries into other courses. However, to date, we 
have not collected data to document this general obser\^a- 
tion; therefore, during fall 1995, we will use release time 
to team teach these two courses in the true sense of the 
word. Our goals will be to conduct the research needed 
to examine the \'alidity of this collaboration, to increase 
communication/coordination and interdisciplinary 
training between the facultj^ members, to determine the 
validity of this academic approach to instruction, and to 
explore the feasibility of expanding this approach to other 
content areas. 

Barbara Gose, Professor, Political Scunice 
Pauletta Augustine, Instructor, Reniedial Reading 

For further information, contact the authors at Central 
Wyoming College, 2660 Peck A\'enue, Riverton, WY 82501. 
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The Competencies Class: An Old Idea Reconstituted 



In the era of outcomes assessment, the competencies 
class is a method of teaching that deserves consider- 
ation. Simply defined, a competencies class requires 
students to demonstrate acquired abilities and learned 
skills. The idea works well in such courses as music or 
speech, but it can be applied to any subject. 

1 use it successfully in a class entitled Music for 
Classroom Teachers. This class is required for most 
elementary education majors (most four-year colleges 
require it). Seventy percent of my students come to this 
class with no previous knowledge of music; that is, 
they do not sing, and they do not read music. In one 
semester, 1 must teach them to do both. The students 
are informed the first day of class that they will be 
required to pass a competency test in each of the 
following areas: 

• musical show and tell (demonstrate or explain a 
musical item) 

• .sing the class roll call (teacher will select the meUidv 
and provide a list of names) 

• play the tonette (teacher will select a melody from 
the tonette book) 

• sing/ teach a song to the class (student chooses a 
selection from the text) 

• teach a musical game (a book of games is available) 

• rhythmatize your name and perform it for the class 

• perform a musical accompaniment (students are 
familiarized with autoharp, piano, and tone bells) 

• perform, as required, patschen, African meter, and 
aleatory music. 

I demonstrate all c>f these skills several times before 
testing student competency. The students are often 
very reluctant to perform before their classmates; 
however, they agree that the ability to perform or speak 
before peers is essential for success. Not only do the 
students learn to perform musically, but thev learn henv 
to function and interact with other people while thev 
are the focus of everyone's attention. 

The competencies do not need to be taught or 
learned at a pix^fessional musician's level, hor example, 
the accompaniment can be performed with two chords 
(pressing two buttons on an autoharp) and a half 
hour's practice. The music room is available to stu- 
dents who wish to practice before and after class. The 



tonette is used to teach music notation and to help the 
students orient their voices to notated pitches. 

On the day a competenc}’ is tested, each student puts 
his/her name and date on an evaluation sheet. I collect 
an t shuffle the sheets then call on the students in the 
shuffled order. Students receive their evaluation sheets 
and their grades immediatelv after performing. Thev 
appreciate the instant feedback. 

Name Date 

Proficienc\* 

Poor Excellent 

Foot tap 

Pitch and intonation 

Dynamics 

Note values 

Eye contact & enthusiasm 

Voice projection & qualitv 

Tempo 

Phrasing 

A cco m p a n i m e n t 

Following instructions 

Grade 

Students enjoy the competencies class because thev 
learn specific, tangible skills; and teachers like the 
method because it puts a great deal of responsibilitv for 
acquiring each competency on the student. The 
outcomes are obvious and easv to measure. 

Robert Merkel, lusirucfor, Hunumifics 

For further information, contact theauthc>r at Monroe 
County C\)mmunity College, 155.^ South Raisim ille 
Road, Monroe, Ml 48161. 
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Improving Teaching Effectiveness Through Self -Observation 



Teachers are accustomed to being obser\'ed by their 
students, by their supervisors, and occasionally by their 
peers. However, feedback from these obser\-ations is 
limited. Student reactions usually are not documented 
until the term has nearly ended. Supervisory obserN'a- 
tion, for the purpose of overall evaluation, is a limited 
number of classroom visits, constrained by items on an 
evaluation instrument. Peer visits may provide more 
immediate information, but visitors usually observe 
little more than a slice of classroom life. 

Others, through their observations, may point out 
strengths and weaknesses, but it is only when we see 
for ourselves that we can internalize and act on new 
insights. 

There are many ways that we can observe ourselves 
as teachers. Some techniques that offer the most 
immediate and detailed feedback include student 
questionnaires, audio or video recordings, and observa- 
tion sheets. 

Student Questionnaires 

Teacher-generated student questionnaires tap 
directly into students' reactions. Typical student 
evaluations are generic and given near the end of the 
term. Questionnaires distributed throughout the 
semester allow an instructor to address specific aspects 
of course content or delivery and to make timely 
instructional decisions. A simple list of questions 
relating to the day's lesson can indicate whether review 
or elaboration is necessary the next day. Responses to a 
brief list of questions about a new technique can 
evaluate the activity quickly. Questionnaires can be 
tieo a p \rticular classroom activity or to the content 
of a week-long lesson. The advantage of the teacher- 
generated questionnaire is that it can be tailored to fit 
the needs of the instructor. Moreover, students can be 
asked to submit their own questions or comments on 
notecards. A bulletin board in a CAI class can provide 
a useful conduit for information. 

Taping 

Audiotapes and videotapes can be painfully reveal- 
ing, but many faculty who ha\*e used these techniques 
admit that they provided valuable insight. Perhaps a 
better use of these methods, other than dissecting 
teaching performance, is to use them as tools for 
discovering what is going on in the classroom. A video 
camera focused on the classroom-at-large or on stu- 
dents involved in group work can provide useful 



details. While involved in teaching or working with 
groups, it is impossible for the iiiStructor to obser\'e all 
students at all times. Taping can provide some insights 
into the types of questions asked, amount of wait-time 
between questions and answers, patterns of interaction 
in the classroom, use of humor, group roles, comings 
and goings from class, or off-task behavior. 

Observation Sheets 

An observation sheet is a useful tool for answering 
questions about teaching tools and classroom behav- 
iors. For example, an observation sheet can be de- 
signed to include categories of questions about patterns 
of questions and answers; a colleague can use these 
categories to observe, take notes, and identify answers. 
An observation sheet can allow the instructor to 
critique items and activities in the use of class time. 

Combinations 

Observation techniques can be combined. For 
example, student questionnaires that ask students to 
comment on a class activity combined with a taping of 
that activity can provide an opportunity for a more 
complete evaluation. Or, using a taped session with 
different observ^ation sheets can provide a variety of 
information over longer periods of time. 

Conclusion 

Self-observation is an important tool for improving 
one's teaching and attitude. This rejuvenation helps us 
stay interested not only in what we teach but in how 
vve teach. Moreover, self-obser\'ation is a means of 
tracking one's development as a teacher and a way of 
sharing that development with colleagues. 

Debra Denzer, Assistant Professor, Humanities 

For further information, contact the author at DeKalb 
College, 555 North Indian Creek Drive, Clarkston, GA 
30021. 
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Visual Poster as Reading Quiz 



Testing students' understanding of their iLMding 
assignments and their preparedness for class discussicMi 
based on these assignments is ('>ften acc(')mplished bv brief 
quizzes at the beginning of class. These quizzes may 
require short-answer responses to questions about the 
readings, true- false responses, one- or two-page 
freewrites, or examples of applications. 

After several years of quizzing students and dealing 
with their concerns about material and questions, 1 
decided to try another approach. Embarking on a 
particularly complex section of readings about rights \ s. 
responsibilities in American society (in preparation for a 
research writing assignment), I found sex'eral students 
confused by the scholarly language of some of the 
readings, and others over\^'helmed by the complexitv of 
the social issues in the articles. 1 decided to make this 
assignment: Take one reading (of the six for today's 
class), evaluate it carefully, find the main ideas or topic 
areas of the article, and make a poster explaining your 
understanding of the major ideas. 

Tlie students' looks of boredom and frustration turned 
to expressions of stunned surprise and excitement. Thev 
asked questions. 

Question 1: "You mean this will be our homew ork 



assignment?" 

My response: "No, this will be your quiz grade — 

visually analyze and explain one of the 
readings in a poster." 

Question 2: "What kind of posters should the\' be — 

how should we set them up?" 

My response: "Any way you like — use colored markers, 
cut and paste, glue beans in a diagram, 
sew' a pattern, make a collage, present a 
diagram or chart. Thev can take whate\*er 
form ycHi feel cx')mh')rtable with in assess- 
ing one t>f the articles. But present the 
facts in a w ay that is clear and easy to 
understand. Be prepared to present these 
briefly to us at the beginning of next 
class." 



Question 3: 
My response: 



"Mow will you grade them?" 

"C hiefly by the clarity, the [hmiUs made 
(and understood), and the amount of 
effort demonstrated." q q 

O 



/ 

I then presented an o\ er\*iew of the assignment of 
scKial rights \'s. responsibilities, including potential 
topical applications to issues such as gun control, capital 
punishment, smokers' rights, affirmatiw action, and 
separation of church and state. The remaining 15 minutes 
in class allowed students to confer w'ith each other, plan a 
strategy, or clarify directions. 

Then they wvre on their ow'n to create individual 
posters. Was I e\'er surprised! An African American 
student had outlined a chart of legal cases claiming 
discrimination against blacks in the workplace, covering a 
period of nearly 100 years. (The case studies had been the 
focus of one of the readings.) The case name, date of each, 
and brief outcome were outlined on a 3h"x 30" cardboard 
poster. Dark, somber colors simulated the serious nature 
of this issue. All listened attentix'ely w'hile she rex iew'ed 
these cases and added her opinion about the probable 
future direction of such litigation. 

Could she have done so thorough a job if 1 had asked 
her merel\' to memorize these cases? I dcnibt it. Based on 
personal interest and relati^Miship to this social concern, 
she drew more meaning from this reading than from 
some of the others, but she also deepened the class's 
understanding of this issue as we noted her passionate 
de\'otion to the topic. 

Another student had designed a 30 "x 24" poster 
shaped like the United States. She had pasted photos of 
babies' faces — African American, Asian, Natix’e Ameri- 
can, Anglo, and so on — to the pi')ster and printed the 
words: "Will they grow' up equal?" Then she had printed 
excerpts from three maj(^r political speeches emphasizing 
freedom and placed them in \'arious locations on her 
"map" — highlighting the w’ord FREE in each passage: 
THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE, and THE CONSTITUTION (14th 
Amendment). She explained that hope for greater 
equality rests with today's children — an interesting 
perception gnnving out <^f one of the readings. 

A third poster addressed gun control, the focus of 
another article. This student copied a \'arietv of local and 
national new'spaper articles written about her side of the 
issue, reduced them, and arranged them chronc')logicallv 
in a flowchart on a 30"\ 30" pc^sterboard. She had 
highlighted the titles c^f each with a marker. As we 
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viewed the poster, she pointed out the various positions 
that some of the newspaper editorials and articles had 
taken on this issue, demonstrating her obser\^ation of 
slanted waiting style as w^ell as media aw'areness of this 
social concern. 

Most of the other posters were creative, insightful 
renditions of these readings. I posted them on the 
classroom bulletin board and walls. Not only could the 
students visually learn from each other's displays, but 
posting them ser\^ed as reminders as we moved through 
discussions of the readings and into the wTiting stages of 
the research assignment. Furthermore, students took 
pride in seeing their creations \’alued and displayed for 
other classes' view'ings. 

My students' enthusiasm sparked my excitement. It 
w'as fun to see what they had created and how' they had 
evaluated the readings. A variety of learning styles must 
be appealed to in every discipline, and 1 lealized that 
writing is not always the only — or best — way to teach 
writing assigi^iments. As students presented their posters, 
they often generated brief mini-discussions of related 
issues, reinforcing the readings and our understanding of 
them. 



Students seemed to enjoy the change of pace as well — 
active invoh’ement made them smile and their eyes 
sparkle. As opposed to heads-on-hands, quiet responses 
to my pre\’ious short reading quizzes, animated faces and 
front-of-class presentations enhanced the learning- 
teaching en\'ironment. Though I do not plan to use 
"visual quizzes" tor all reading assignments, 1 will use 
them from time to time. 

Theoretically, such an approach can be applied to an\' 
field of study. This technique is particularly helpful in 
teaching writing, however. Employing critical thinking 
strategies of this nature encourages students to think for 
themselves as they mentally process and \'isually display 
the reading material, and to think again a:, they plan class 
presentations, so that they achieve a reader-oriented 
fcKus. 

Debra Johanyak, Assistant Professor, English 

For further infomiation, contact the author at The Uni\ er- 
sity of Akron-VVayne College, 1901 Smucker Road, 
OrWille,OH 44667. 



### 

Encouraging Students to Form Outside-of-Class Study Groups 



During the first class of the academic year, I encour- 
age students to form outside-of-class study groups. In 
my first year of teaching at Piedmont Virginia Commu- 
nity College, without my knowledge, three students 
who w'ere friends and w'ho had high grades on each 
test for the first quarter formed a study group. 

In the second quarter and on their second test, their 
grades dropped slightly, and I asked about them. They 
explained they had not been able to have their usual 
study group for the last test. On the next test, the study 
group w'as meeting again, and their grades returned to 
former levels. I decided then to encourage all of my 
students to form study groups. 

Since most students do not know each other and 
have never been in a study group before, 1 make 
several suggestions: 

• Students can form study groups w'ith students in 
any of my lecture sections, with students from any 
other biology lecture section at PVCC or at the 
nearby University of Virginia, or w'ith students they 
have met in any of the biology lab sections. 

• There should be a minimum of three students in a 
study group. (I do not tell them stories of the couple 



that met in the biology study group at PVCC and 
later married, or of the friendships they will form in 
the study groups, but they are on my mind.) 

• Study groups should meet weekly and have a meal 
as part of the event. (Some of my study groups 
started with three members and finished the year 
WMth 13.) 

♦ Students should draw straw's to see who calls the 
teacher w'ith questions while the group is still 
meeting. 

One measurable result of this encouragement is an 
increase in the number of students w'ho are willing to 
form groups. It is common to have 40-60''o of the 
studen^-s involved by the end of the term. 

Lloyd L. Willis, Associate Professor, Biology 

For further information, contact the author at Piedmont 
Virginia Community College, Route 6, Box 1, 
Charlottesville, VA 22902. 
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Institute for InterCultural Understanding 



The student body at Baltimore City Community 
College (BCCC) reflects the rich cultural diversity and 
racial mix of the Baltimore metropolitan area. Diversity 
is a hallmark of community colleges, which reflect the 
ever-increasing cultural heterogeneity of the communi- 
ties they serve. Data on the current racial and ethnic 
distribution of elementary and secondary students 
indicate that this trend toward a greater influx of 
minority students into higher education will continue 
into the next century. Many of these students will 
struggle academically unless they are embraced by an 
open, supportive, multicultural campus. 

However, institutional initiatives designed to 
capitalize on this diversity by promoting intercultural 
awareness and understanding are not keeping pace. 
Research has demonstrated that merely mixing stu- 
dents of different backgrounds is not sufficient. 
Collegewide models are needed to provide students 
with curricular and co-curricular activities and pro- 
grams to explore multicultural issues. When afforded 
these opportunities, students have shown gains in 
academic development as well as increased intercul- 
tural understanding. 

The Institute for InterCultural Understanding (IIU) 
at BCCC was established in 1990 as a part of BCCC's 
TransCentury Plan, designed to prepare students for 
21st century challenges. The IIU is committed to 
promoting knowledge of the world's cultures as well as 
appreciation and celebration of cultural differences and 
commonalities. It has reached out to BCCC students, 
employees, and community members through work- 
shops, colloquia, and forums on such issues as 
ethnicity, race, gender, and class. 

Recently, the IIU led a two-year Kellogg Beacon/ 
American Association of Community Colleges grant 
entitled "Promoting InterCultural Awareness and 
Understanding in Maryland Community Colleges." 

The grant afforded BCCC and six local community 
colleges the opportunity to pool and enhance their 
multicultural resources during a period of fiscal 
retrenchment. This collaborative effort focused on the 
areas of staff development, multicultural awareness, 
and curriculum transformation. The Beacon Project 
culminated in a statewide Beacon Conference last 
spring entitled "Cultivating Community and Diversity 
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Among Maryland Colleges." 

What factors have contributed to the llU's success in 
cultivating a community of communities? 

Diverse Membership. The membership and leader- 
ship of the IIU are culturally diverse. IIU members who 
volunteer their time also represent a wide variety of 
positions. Among the 30 members are a security guard, 
three faculty members in the math department, the 
assistant to the president, and a nursing major. 

Inclusiveness. Activities and programs typically 
target the entire college community and, particularly 
groups that are often excluded, such as evening stu- 
dents, support staff, and community groups. 

Institutional Support. The IIU is part of the Aca- 
demic Affairs Division. This position in the college has 
provided the IIU with visibility, credibility, funding, 
and academic integrity. Additionally, the leadership of 
the college has set the tone by supporting proactive, 
institutional initiatives that seek to promote a greater 
sense of community. 

Faculty Involvement. Adjunct and full-time faculty 
have been involved in a wide range of activities and 
programs — including international fashion shows, 
diversity training seminars, trips to museums and 
conferences, and more informal functions such as - 
colloquia and social gatherings. A collection of 
multicultural resources has also been developed. 

Professional Development. Professional develop- 
ment has been ongoing and funded. BCCC has made a 
long-term commitment to training staff and faculty in 
cultural diversity. llU-sponsored programs have 
ranged from diversity training seminars that focus on 
individual awareness and institutional change to a 
series of lectures on diversity entitled B-Triple-C: 
Building a Caring College Community. 

The work of IIU confirms that colleges can act 
proactively and institutionally to expand the comfort 
zone for all students. The following strategies, how- 
ever, are keys to success: 

• Celebrating diversity and cultivating community 
must be pursued together — aggressively and sensi- 
tively. More focused and less risky activities, such as 
multicultural welcomes and collegcwide meetings, can 
be followed by programs aimed at more sensitive’ and 
emotionally charged issues. 
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• Institutional commitment is essential. Commit- 
ment, or lack of it, is communicated in many different 
ways. These include the mission statement, budget, 
strategic planning, staff development, library holdings, 
and syllabi. For instance, initiatives aimed at promot- 
ing intercultural understanding cannot simply be 
"added and stirred" into the strategic planning process 
or "ghettoized" within certain areas, such as student 
affairs or curriculum development. 

• Misconceptions of diversity need to be challenged. 
Diversity and community are not polar opposites. 
Diversity on college campuses is an asset to be culti- 
vated rather than a deficit to be feared. 

• A research agenda needs to be developed to assess 
Campus climate and identify ways in which it can be 
improved. Any assessment needs to be collegewide 
and constantly reevaluated. Anecdotal evidence is not 
sufficient. 

• Partnerships within and between institutions need 
to be explored and cultivated. Local, national, and 
international collaborations are now possible through 
distance learning, teleconferences, the Internet, and 
other applications of technology. 

Valuing diversity and cultivating community is a 
long-term, incremental, uneven, and slow process. 
Consequently, it is important for initiatives such as the 
IIU to approach diversity as a critical component of 
quality education. Ultimately, the process must move 
beyond ghettoization and toward institutionalization. 
This is accomplished through interdepartmental 
collaborations, administrative funding and support, 
numerous and inclusive educational programs, and 
community involvement. 

Richard Bucher, Director, Institute for biterCiiltural 
Understanding 

For further information, contact the author at Baltimore 
City Community College, 2901 Liberty Heights Av- 
enue, Baltimore, MD 21215-7893. 
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The Learning Center: TLC for Students 



During the first semester The Learning Center (TLC) 
was open, a math instructor asked if we could help one 
of his beginning algebra students. In a few days, a 
young man came in to work. The student, Doran, felt 
uncomfortable with the tutors, but worked diligently 
on the computers for weeks. After some time we got 
another call from the instructor; Doran had made an A 
on his most recent exam. We put a flier on the bulletin 
board: "Congratulations on Your Exam, Doran — Way to 
Go!" When Doran came back in TLC, he asked if he 
could have the flier. I felt that perhaps we had hurt his 
pride with the announcement, but he said, "I want to 
show it to my wife. No one has ever cheered me on like 
that before." Doran is one of many successes at The 
Learning Center (TLC). 

TLC's flexibility has allowed it to become a hub for 
academic support on campus. Geographically located 
in the center of the campus in the Learning Resources 
Center, it is open 12 hours a day during the week and a 
half-day on Saturday. The TLC serves developmental 
students primarily, but it is also home to a federal grant 
program and to all tutoring on campus. It has become 
the campus center for innovation. 

Project REACH provided the vehicle that launched 
The Learning Center. Project REACH, a federal Job 
Opportunity and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program, 
is a cooperative effort between the Department of 
Human Services and OSU/OKC, which began in 
January 1994 to help clients whose education had been 
interrupted. The majority of students who enter the 
program are single mothers receiving welfare benefits. 

It is the goal of the program to present instruction at 
individual levels with the final objective of integrating 
these students into college and ultimately into a job 
independent of supplemental income. There has been a 
very real need to provide a supportive environment for 
these students. In the evolutionary process of support- 
ing this group, we discovered that the campus popula- 
tion as a whole would benefit from the policies imple- 
mented for Project REACH students. 

First, we determined that it was necessary to assess 
students' educational requirements. Some had not 
completed their high school diplomas; they were 
candidates for GED study and progressed at their own 
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pace working on computers, in small groups at TLC, 
and with tutors. Some had finished high school but had 
not been in school for many years and were not pre- 
pared to go directly into college courses. Further 
utilizing individualized methods of instruction, we 
created a category called Brush-Up that allowed these 
students to identify their weak points and specific areas 
of preparation they needed before enrolling in regular 
college classes. At various points in this initial period, 
students would be advised to take the college assess- 
ment test to determine which developmental classes in 
English, math, and reading would be suitable for them. 
Finally, there were those who were able to go directly 
into college-level work, and Project REACH staff 
worked as liaisons between the students and other 
faculty. Some students have already taken advantage of 
a mentoring program which allows them to volunteer 
part-time during the summer in businesses which 
correspond to their career goals, helping them get the 
experience they need to make a successful transition 
between school and work. 

Students who entered the REACH program did not 
walk into TLC ready to participate in a classroom, 
budget their time, study, turn in assignments and take 
tests. Many doubted seriously if they were e\ en 
capable of being college students, and this doubt had to 
be addressed along with their potential scholarship. 
Early on we saw the necessity of creating a support 
system that would be encouraging and enabling for 
these returning students. The REACH for Success club 
was organized the first semester of the project. This 
was a structure in which they could interact as a group; 
there were picnics, holiday celebrations that included 
their families, money-raising projects, and community 
service activities. By the second semester, the REACH 
for Success club had the largest membership of any 
student organization on campus. All at once, these 
students had a voice. Encouraged by this experience, 
many members began to participate in other groups on 
campus. Additionally, by this time, students were 
making the grades that deserved recognition of their 
scholastic achievement; last semester, the Project 
REACH students boasted an average GPA of 3.02 on a 
4.0 scale. 
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Tutoring in TLC helps not only the Project REACH 
students, but all students on campus. It provides the 
kind of one-on-one instruction that most classroom 
teachers would like to give. Some students have been 
referred by an instructor for help in a specific problem 
area, while others seek out help on their own. Learning 
Center students enjoy the advantages of having all 
their tutoring in a centralized location. Rather than 
having to go to a math lab, a chemistry lab, a writing 
lab, and a reading skills lab, and having to establish a 
working relationship with several tutors, our students 
can have one or two tutors for all their needs. Students 
who would rather work on their own can also be 
assigned one of many different tutorials on TLC's 
computers. This ''attack on all fronts" approach has 
brought results. Our studies have shown that 85 
percent of the students who come to TLC at least three 
times during a semester make C's or better in all their 
coursework. 

The tutors are invaluable assets, and the tutoring lab 
is cost-effective. Some tutors can help students in 
several subject areas, and often a tutor can help several 
different students at once if they are all working on the 
same subject. In addition, if a student is unable to 
understand the explanation of a concept given by one 
math tutor, he or she can ask another math tutor for 
help. Many of our tutors are students who have suc- 
cessfully completed the courses in which they tutor, 
some are adjunct faculty who tutor between class 
assignments, and a few are retired professionals who 
volunteer their time. 

The Learning Center is the center for innovation on 
campus. At present, TLC is piloting developmental 
individualized paced instruction (IPI) courses designed 
for the non-traditional student population. Because 
most of our students have full- or part-time jobs and 
some of have irregular work schedules, we offer 
courses in which students can progress at their own 
rate without attending class. In addition, students who 
are motivated to move through course work quickly 
can complete two consecutive IPI courses in a single 
semester. 

At present, there are six IPI courses: two in develop- 
mental writing, two in developmental math, and two in 
developmental reading. When students sign up for an 
IPI class, they are required to attend an orientation 
meeting during which they are presented with the 
course syllabus (which has been prepared by the lead 
instructor in each field) and a course outline (which 
details the specific requirements of the IPI class). 
Students in the IPI classes usually use the same texts as 
students in classes taught elsewhere on campus; they 



are required to complete assignments in the text, take 
exams, complete writing assignments, and complete 
work on the Center's computers which have been 
programmed with corresponding software. They are 
encouraged to use the extensive tutoring. Students and 
instructors use the Center's files to pass messages, and 
students can place their homework and/or tests in the 
files for instructors to grade and return. 

In an IPI course, classwork is due at regular intervals 
throughout the semester, but the time frame is more 
flexible than that of a traditional class. For example, in 
a traditional class, students may have three assign- 
ments due each week; in an IPI course, they may have 
nothing due until the third week, but the total number 
of assignments may be greater. Instructors, for the most 
part, establish regular meeting times for these courses: 
once weekly during the daytime hours and once 
weekly during the evening. These courses are not for 
every student, but they are designed to meet the needs 
of special students whose schedules would ordinarily 
prevent them from attending college. 

So what does the future hold for The Learning 
Center? This year we are piloting multimedia applica- 
tions in the classroom. We hope to teach both faculty 
and students how to prepare their lessons and research 
papers on disks using multimedia presentational 
software. Copies of these disks will be available for 
check-out so that not every member has to create a 
multimedia presentation on the research paper and so 
that any student's research paper can be checked out 
by another who is studying the same topic. The possi- 
bilities in multimedia education continue to unfold, 
and several individuals on staff are now developing 
these programs We are encouraged by current pro- 
grams, but TLC's tender loving care remains the 
hallmark of its services to all students. 

Staff, OSU/OKC Learning Center 

For more information about The Learning C nter 
contact: The Learning Center, Jeri Thornton, Director, 
OSU/OKC, 900 Portland, Oklahoma City, OK 73107 

For more information on Project REACH contact; 
Martha Thompson, Coordinator, Project REACH, 
OSU/OKC, 900 N. Portland, Oklahoma City, OK 
73107. 
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Promoting Interdisciplinary Studies 



Many institutions of higher learning have created 
programs in interdisciplinary studies. Since specializa- 
tion traditionally has been the focus of higher educa- 
tion, engaging in interdisciplinary studies requires a 
difficult shift of consciousness for administrators, 
faculty members, and students. Specialization fosters 
fragmentation of the modem curriculum; interdiscipli- 
nary studies foster integration and synthesis. The 
modern tendency to segment areas of knowledge is 
increasingly seen as artificial, and it is to the students' 
benefit that educators make the effort to integrate their 
studies, building on the inherent connections and 
overlapping content between disciplines. 

Students often complain that required courses do 
not relate to one another nor to their lives outside the 
academic arena. In response to these complaints, 
DeKalb College has created a collegewide committee of 
faculty from most divisions and disciplines to promote 
interdisciplinary cooperation in the classroom. This 
committee has pioneered several innovative techniques 
and course offerings to enable students to create more 
links between disciplines. On the lowest level the entire 
faculty was surveyed and asked to list their areas of 
expertise and to indicate if they had interest in team 
teaching an interdisciplinary block course (two courses 
from different disciplines paired and their content 
thematically linked). 

The survey generated a database of faculty and 
topical areas of expertise under the title Cameos hi the 
Classroom; it was distributed to all faculty, who were 
encouraged to make use of the volunteers as guest 
lecturers in their courses. Faculty teaching 
Shakespeare's Richard 111 in world literature, for 
example, could find faculty members specializing in 
the Renaissance to lecture on the historical conditions 
which led to the Wars of the Roses. 

Another list of faculty interested in teaching interdis- 
ciplinary block courses was distributed to department 
heads and electronically published on the college's 
Freeport system, to which all faculty have access. 
Faculty were provided with a vast list of potential 
partners for interdisciplinary team leaching and with 
ideas for innovative interdisciplinary block courses. 

The efforts of the Interdisciplinary Studies Commit- 



tee have been very successful. To date, the faculty have 
pioneered several interdisciplinary course offerings in a 
variety of formats. World civilization courses have been 
paired with humanities courses, English composition 
with world civilization, American history with political 
science, world literature with world civilization, 
political science with speech, and American history 
with American literature courses, among others. 

Faculty are now considering pairing psychology with 
statistics, and sociology with psychology; the possibili- 
ties seem endless. 

Faculty also have experimented with several alterna- 
tive ways of structuring these ten-credit block offer- 
ings. Courses have been thematically linked by com- 
mon assignments, such as term papers, yet taught as 
separate units. More extensive linkage has been made 
in the English composition and world civilization 
block, where composition students were required to 
write about topics and readings from the world civili- 
zation course. 

The world civilization/humanities and world 
civilization/world literature block courses have proven 
to be particularly successful. In these interdisciplinary 
offerings, the paired courses were completely inte- 
grated, with one syllabus and one set of writing and 
reading assignments. Topics from each course were 
matched and team taught as one unit. The two paired 
courses met sequentially on either MWF or TTH, and 
both instructors were present for the entire meeting 
time, providing students with multiple, interdiscipli- 
nary perspectives on all topics studied. 

Assignments also were made to incorporate interdis- 
ciplinary perspectives. For example, in the world 
civilization/humanities block, students were asked to 
read some Zen historical and religious texts, design a 
Zen landscape, and then write an essay explaining this 
design. The perspectives of art, architecture, religion, 
historical contexts, and composition were united in one 
assignment. Students read the Epic of Gilgamesh and 
commented on literary aspects which demonstrated 
historical realities of antiquity. 

Possibilities for linking disciplines are present in the 
subject matter of most courses, and students benefit 
immensely from these linkages. These initial interdisci- 
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plinary offerings at DeKalb help students to retain 
information longer, master it more thoroughly, and 
enjoy the process of journeying through the intellectual 
heritage of humanity. At recent sessions of the annual 
Social Science Colloquium, for example, the largest 
percentage of the research projects honored at recent 
competitions came from interdisciplinary course 
offerings; the winner of the World Civilization award 
was a student in an interdisciplinary block course 
while a recent student in the world civilization/ 
humanities block course has received a commission to 
create a sculpture for the United Nations complex. 

Student responses to surveys indicated that they 
found this environment much more stimulating and 
effective than the traditional, and that they realized for 
the first time in their student careers that information 
learned in one course was valuable in and related to 
other contexts. This program is making it possible to 
create students who are more truly what the ancients 
referred to as philosophers, or "lovers of wisdom." By 
fostering connections between disciplines, students will 
come to know the true meaning of wisdom and be 
prepared to live in a world which demands not only 
breadth of experience, but the integration of that 
experience into a variety of contexts. 

In order to facilitate the creation of interdisciplinary 
block courses, readers may find the following sugges- 
tions helpful: 

• Advertise upcoming course offerings well in 
advance and in prominent locations. Advertisement 
should be directed to advisors, faculty members, and 
the student body. Fliers for the courses should be 
distributed at orientations and prominently located at 
registration. If possible, faculty teaching these courses 
for the first time should also visit classrooms to intro- 
duce students to the concept of interdisciplinary work. 

• Interdisciplinary courses should be listed under a 
separate section in the schedule of classes, as well as 
cross-listed under the heading of the respective disci- 
plines involved. An explanatory note should appear 
under the separate headings of each course alerting 
students that they must cross-register for the paired 
courses. 

• The computer system should be modified so that 
students enrolling in one course are automatically 
enrolled in the course with which it is paired. This 
adjustment should also apply to withdrawals. 

• Ideally, the paired courses should meet sequen- 
tially in the MWF sequence. Instructors found the TTH 
block courses and the longer meeting time to be more 
difficult for students and instructors. 



• If possible, faculty should be given rewards as 
incentives to promote the program, e.g., release time or 
additional compensation. DeKalb faculty are now 
given release time the first time the course is offered, 
and compensation each additional time the class is 
taught (limited to one time per year). 

• Faculty should be provided occasions to brain- 
storm with faculty in other disciplines and become 
more aware of areas of overlap. 

• Interdisciplinary reading lists for courses might be 
developed and assignments made from these lists. 
Guest lecturers might be brought in to discuss topics 
related to this list. 

• Students might be askec’ to attend a lecture or 
other special event on an interdisciplinary topic and 
discuss the event with the class. For example, students 
in a literature class might attend a museum exhibit on a 
historical era relating to a piece of literature they are 
studying and bring information back to the class. 

All faculty can discover the joys of interdisciplinary 
cooperation and enhance both the students' perspec- 
tives and their own! 

Deborah Vess, Chair, Committee on Interdisciplinary 
Studies, and Assistant Professor, History and Philosophy 

For further information, contact the author at DeKalb 
College, Department of Social Science, 2101 Womack 
Road, Dunwoody, GA 30338. 
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Using E-Mail as an Evaluation Tool 



An interdisciplinary studies course lends itself very 
well to group projects and discussions about diverse 
topics. When I first began to teach Human Thought 
and Learning, students would give me feedback about 
what they learned, about how well I presented the 
material, and how well they mastered the objective for 
the day. Until this semester, that feedback usually took 
the form of "one-minute essays." 

Since we have a computer network at our fingertips 
and access to a world of information from our desk- 
tops, I decided to try something different. With the help 
of our campus MIS director, I set up an electronic 
bulletin board for my 60 students and assigned them 
the task of responding to my assessment questions. 
Early on, I had questions about potential problems: 

(1) How can I give access to the largest number of 
students using the smallest number of new user 
accounts? 

(2) Will students respond to the new system as well as 
they did to the "in class" version since they must 
go to the terminals on their own time to respond? 

(3) Will students benefit from learning how to use the 
computer as a communication tool? 

(4) Because they have to go through the Internet menu 
to find my questions, will students begin accessing 
the Internet more often? 

(5) Will students benefit from being able to read one 
another's responses to the on-line bulletin board? 

The answers to these questions are encouraging: 

• In order to give access to the greatest number of 
students while opening the fewest computer 
accounts, our MIS director decided to create one 
student account, called INTER_STU, and have all 
students log onto that account to use the bulletin 
board. This worked fairly well. The only com- 
plaint came from one of our newborn computer 
fans who wanted to receive e-mail. The campus 
computer experts are now working on providing 
access for all of our 2,500 students. [Question 1 ] 

• Not only have my students rcspcMided consis- 
tently, they now remind me to put something on 
the bulletin board every day before I leave class. 



Since this is coming from a group of students 
known generally as "non-writers," with little 
computer experience, I consider this a real accom- 
plishment. [Questions 2 and 3] 

• Once students see the Internet menu, they can't 
wait to explore. One of my goals for the next year 
is to get them to use Internet resources to com- 
plete other assignments. [Question 4] 

• Students seem to benefit from reading one 
another's responses to the questions. Several of 
them mentioned in class discussions that they haa 
never looked at a certain issue from a point of 
view other than their own; reading their class- 
mates' responses appeared to broaden their 
experience. Another benefit came in the form of 
improved writing skills. Knowing that others 
were going to read their work made the students 
pay more attention to the quality of what they 
wrote. Since some of them were "non-writers," 1 
encouraged them to work in pairs. Members of 
each of the pairs showed remarkable improve- 
ment on other written assignments. [Question 5) 

Computers can be used to enhance instruction, but 
what I hadn't considered before was using the com- 
puter for instructional assessment. My students not 
only mastered the objectives, but they accomplished 
some other less obvious learning objectives — e.g., 
improved communications skills, greater tolerance for 
different ideas, and a higher level of computer literacy. 
The experience has been good for all of us. 

Mary Gene Ryan, Dean, Arts and Sciences 

For further information, contact the author at A 'ken 
Technical College, P. O. Drawer 696, Aiken, SC 29802- 
0696. 
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story Time for College Students 



I read aloud to my students. Early each quarter, 
when I say, ''Relax and sit back; it's story time," some 
students snicker. But after the initial grumblings, these 
same students quickly revert to the responsive posture 
of grade-schoolers listening to their teacher read an 
interesting story aloud. 

I have never had a research-documented reason for 
reading aloud, but I have felt it is important for stu- 
dents to hear the beauty of words and the flow of 
beautiful structure. I want them to relax and lose 
themselves in a story. Moreover, 1 want to cover my 
bases: even if my students don't read well, they will at 
least hear well. Plus, the activity lends some variety to 
the hour and satisfies my own selfish desire to perform. 

Recently, as I wiled away an hour in a car dealer- 
ship, I turned to an article in Smithsonian (February 
1995), featuring the work of Jim Trelease. One particu- 
lar passage caught my eye and confirmed my beliefs 
about the value of reading aloud to students of any age. 

Trelease quotes a skeptical father: "Excuse me, sir. 
Now this I just don't understand. You say 1 should read 
to my son, but my son is in the fourth grade, and I'm 
mighty proud to say he's in the top reading group! 

Now, why should you read to a child who already 
knows how to read? Why doesn't he just read his books 
and ni read my books, and we'll both be happy?" 

Trelease responds: "You say your son is reading at a 
fourth-grade level? Wonderful. But tell me: What's his 
listening level?" 

Listening level? "You see," Trelease explains, "listen- 
ing comprehension comes before reading comprehen- 
sion, and it's usually two to three years ahead. A child 
reading on a fourth-grade level may be able to listen to 
books written on a sixth-grade level. It is the child's 
listening vocabulary that feeds his reading vocabulary." 
To illustrate, Trelease reprints the opening paragraph 
from Roald Dahls' The Enormous Crocodile. "'In the 
biggest, brownest, muddiest river in Africa, two 
crocodiles lay with their heads just above the water. 
One of the crocodiles was enormous. The other was not 
so big.' Now let's suppose a child does not know the 
word 'enormous.' Which is going to be more effective? 
Hearing the word in the context of a story, or seeing it 
isolated from meaning on a flash card? And remember, 
if a child has never heard the word 'enormous,' he'll 
never say the word 'enormous.' And if he's never 
heard it or said it, it's going to be pretty difficult when 
the time comes to read it." 

Here was the affirmation I was seeking! The differ- 
ence between reading and listening comprehension is 



two to three years! Yes, with students enrolled in my 
remedial courses in particular, I have noticed that, no 
matter whether they're 19 or 39, their sentences just do 
not come out right, and they're contorted in ways that 
defy structural analysis. My students simply do not 
know how good language sounds. 

The most obvious reason for their trouble is that 
these students haven't been introduced to good lan- 
guage: it's not just that they haven't read or written; 
they have not even had the opportunity to listen. How 
can they mimic structures and vocabulary to which 
they haven't been exposed? Their reading skills are too 
weak for them to read competently, but they can 
certainly hear good language; the beautiful structure in 
Maya Angelou's / Know Why the Caged Bird Sinp and E. 
B. White's "Once More to the Lake"; the poetry in the 
prose of Eudora Welty's "A Worn Path" and Langston 
Hughes' "Salvation"; the power of analogy in Dr. 
Richard Selzer's description of abdominal surgery in 
"TheKnife." 

I will continue reading aloud to my students, 
confident that we are not only having a good time but 
we are learning structures and vocabulary that are not 
accessible in any other form. 

Margaret Payne, Instructor, English 

For further information contact the author at Pierce 
College, 9401 Farwest Drive, Tacoma, WA 98498. 
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Collaboration in Composition 

When I first taught composition, I behaved like a 
writing expert who could not appreciate my students' 
struggles to create a coherent essay. I gave excellent 
advice about how one wrote an organized paragraph or 
punctuated a compound sentence, but I was not secure 
enough to tell my apprentices that I also struggled with 
these tasks. 

Today, I am proud to discuss both my strengths and 
weaknesses with my students. I even hand out early 
drafts of my own manuscripts without fear that I will 
lose the students' respect because, for example, my 
topic sentence was placed in the wrong position. Far 
from losing credibility with my students, I find that I 
gain respect as they gradually recognize my fallibility. 

Each semester, my students write diagnostic essays 
in our first writing class. I read them carefully, not only 
to assess students' knowledge of mecfianics, but to 
become acquainted with each writer's potential voice. 

In the second class, 1 read sections of these essays aloud 
and praise the quality of the writing. I have yet to read 
a paper that does not contain something laudable: a 
great adjective, a sophisticated sentence structure, a 
unique imagery. Thus, students realize that they have 
the potential not only to survive the next 15 weeks of 
hard work, but to blossom as authors. I enjoy watching 
the smiles that iiievitably decorate their faces. 

The next few classes begin in an equally positive 
manner. The class always "free writes" on a subject of 
their own choosing (sometimes with my suggestions), 
and I ask students to read aloud their favorite phrase, 
sentence, or paragraph. Inevitably, the class joins me in 
praising the efforts of each student. Eventually, I 
combine constructive criticism with my compliments. 
For instance, I discuss sentences that might be re- 
thought or ideas that may not be clear to the reader I 
ask students to watch how I edit. We usually conclude 
that suggestions for improvement are most effective 
when they follow positive comments. 

A major part of my composition curriculum includes 
group editing: peer review is essential for understand- 
ing that writing is a collaborative process. Early on, I 
tell students that I use peer review for my own writing 
and acknowledge how vulnerable 1 feel when 1 ask my 
colleagues to edit my work. I stress, however, that I am 



grateful for my editors' comments because they enable 
me to see my work through the readers' eyes. In the 
next sessions, I discuss the difference between judicious 
criticism and insensitive critical attacks; then I ask my 
students to edit each other's work. Students are usually 
reticent to critique others' essays. However, the more 
they read, the better they can identify writing strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Collaborative authorship is as exciting as group 
editing. I sometimes ask students to choose a writing 
partner and create one essay together. Usually, this 
exercise is productive because students are forced to be 
both objective editors and personally involved authors. 
Inevitably, each writer acts as the other's editor; 
consequently, they must practice both writing and 
editing. Even more important, they are not relying on 
the teacher as the expert. It is critical that the writing 
teacher remain uninvolved during the peer-editing 
process. Students must rely on each other or they will 
never believe that their- peers are substantial editors. 

The physical environment of the classroom can 
promote collaborative writing. My students sit at 
tables; the intimate atmosphere provided by this 
arrangement enables writers and editors to communi- 
cate easily. I lecture from one of the writing tables or 
walk around the room. When we do "free writes," I sit 
at a table and compose with my students. In this way, I 
emphasize that we all arrive at composition ideas by 
using similar processes. Joining my students during 
these exercises also enables me to find time for my own 
writing. In fact, much of this article was generated 
during the "free write" sessions in my composition 
classes. 

Writing is rewarding when it elicits effective com- 
munication. And, when composition stimulates com- 
munication between teachers and students, a dynamic 
learning environment is created. An effective writing 
class is one in which the students are teaching as they 
learn and the instructor is learning as he or she teaches. 

Patrick Koran, Instructor, English 

For further information, contact the author at Sussex 
County Community College, College Hill, Newton, Nj 
07860. 
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The Value of Graduates 



Students enrolled in our nursing program have 
numerous questions. Among the more common ques- 
tions are these: How will we pass the exam for 
licensure? Can we find a job in nursing? How do we 
compare to other schools of nursing? What do employ- 
ers ask when you go for your first interview as a 
registered nurse? How long was your orientation? Did 
you feel prepared for your new job? Do you regret 
going to school? How has your life changed? How did 
you prepare for the licensure examination? Did taking 
the licensure on the computer bother you? 

Students need to hear the answers, not only from 
faculty members, but from graduates. Faculty com- 
ments carry some weight, but feedback from recent 
graduates provides extraordinary encouragement and 
direction to those struggling to finish their degree. 

The students need to connect with graduates to 
promote the concept of "member of the discipline," as 
described by the National League of Nursing guide- 
lines for the associate degree nurse. We determined that 
the most appropriate place to make this connection was 
the student nursing organization on campus. South- 
western Association of Nursing Students (SWANS) was 
an active group providing educational opportunities, 
promoting leadership qualities in its members, and 
participating in community service. 

SWANS decided to schedule a graduate panel forum 
for early spring. By this time, recent graduates should 
have been employed for at least six months and have 
had the opportunities to experience the transitions 
from student to graduate to registered nurse. Two 
months prior to the scheduled forum, the association 
sent invitations to recent graduates and followed up 
with personal contact by faculty and SWANS members. 
SWANS provided pizza and drinks for the forum, 
which was scheduled during a one-hour, Friday lunch 
break. Four graduates attended. 

Initially, the advisor was concerned about how to 
stimulate discussion, but the students and graduates 
launched into an hour-long sharing without prompt- 
ing. What did they share? 

• thanks for a dedicated faculty 

• situations which reinforced that nursing was the 
right career 

• study techniques promoting success on the licensure 
exam 

• the values of appearance and attendance to success- 
ful employment 

• the need to commit to lifelong learning 



• difficulties during orientation and ways to avoid 
them 

• anxieties associated with the licensure exam and 
ways to decrease stress 

• descriptions of work settings from home health, 
psychiatric, critical care, and medical-surgical 
nursing 

Was the forum a success? One had only to see the 
intensity in the eyes of the students to answer that 
question. Some of the same people who were strug- 
gling with student roles last year were returning this 
year to discuss their current roles as RNs. Their advice 
reinforced the principles of professionalism that the 
faculty attempt to address throughout the curriculum. 
The students ranked that SWANS meeting the best of 
the year. 

M. Jane Swartz, Instructor, Nursing 

For further information, contact the author at Indiana 
Vocational Technical College, 3501 First Avenue, 
Evansville, IN 47710. 
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Interviewing ESL Students to Leant Research Skills 



On the summit of Snoqualmie Pass near Seattle — its 
very name a snatch of language from an indigenous 
American tongue — I am buying a French Roast 
espresso from the Asian American owner of an A-frame 
convenience market. Earlier this same day I listened as 
a Highline Community College instructor described 
how she used interviews of ESL immigrants by her 
American communications students. I wondered how I 
might incorporate the same technique into my writing 
classes. I thought about it across Snolqualmie Pass; in 
Cle Elum, where I ate dinner in an Italian diner patron- 
ized by blonde-bearded Swedes in flannel shirts; in 
Yakima, where a Chinese restaurant named Hecha's — 
marked a long vowel "e" on its billboard, presumably 
to clarify the menu for Spanish-English bilinguals who 
might mistakenly drop by for a burrito; in the basin 
below Benton City, where "no one" lived before the 
Hanford Nuclear Reservation was built — no one, of 
course, except the tribes of Native Americans who had 
lived there for millenia. 

The next day I called my college's ESL coordinator 
who agreed to help set up the interviews which would 
serve as the starting point for an essay examining some 
aspect of culture. 1 thought this would allow me to 
teach research skills in a lively and important way in 
my composition class. Specific skills we needed to 
address in the quarter included primary and secondary 
research techniques, the recognition of other frame- 
works and theoretical perspectives (in this case, 
through cultural inquiry) and practice in higher-level 
critical literacy. In this way, multiculturalism might 
actually serve all students by providing: 

• a powerful tool for thinking that honors and 
encourages the free exchange of ideas so crucial to 
a working democracy; 

• actual preparation for the increasingly globalized 
economy where diversity and not hegemony is 
the rule; 

• lifelong learning techniques, including informa- 
tion retrieval and document analysis. 

The first activity for any kind of research is heuristic. 
Without good questions, I tell rny class, 1 won't know 
how to find the information nor will 1 know what to do 
should I stumble across some. Using Erica 
Lindemann's A Rhetoric for Writing Teachers, Edward de 



Bono's Six Thinking Hats, and Bloom's taxonomy, I 
made a seven-page list of questions (including ques- 
tions about questions) for my students to consider. I 
later found out that this heuristic, while overkill for a 
50-minute interview, was valuable even for those 
students who couldn't or didn't want to plan beyond 
the old journalistic standby: who/ what/when/where/ 
why/how? 

The questioning process allowed us to discuss 
aspects of the situation: e.g., the probability that several 
of them would find partners who were difficult to 
understand or who did not wish to answer a specific 
line of questioning (a woman from the People's Repub- 
lic of China, for example, wouldn't say anything until 
she was satisfied her responses would not be pub- 
lished). We discussed the clear need to think on one's 
feet, as well as the necessity of sticking to the prepared 
questions while simultaneously being willing to ignore 
them altogether. 

A typical set o. juestions, the following heuristic 
was developed by a student who was interested in 
discovering if western ideas of feminism existed in 
Laos. 

1. "Getting to know the person" questions: What is 
your name? How old are you? What country are you 
from? Where in the country? Is that urban or rural? 

Had you lived there all your life? How long have you 
lived in America? Do you like it? Why? Why not? What 
are some of the differences you find interesting be- 
tween your native country and your new home? 

These questions obviously serve as icebreakers. Both 
participants answer or comment upon the questions in 
a conversational way. 

2. "Learning about my subject" questions: What is 
the role of women? Why? Can they work or do they 
stay home and take care of the children? If they do 
work, what types of jobs/careers do they have? What is 
their income, compared to a man's? Are they re- 
spected? In what ways? Are they allowed to get an 
education? At what age do women usually get mar- 
ried? Start a family? Do you notice any difference 
between American and Laotian women? Are there 
women in positions of power, such as in the govern- 
ment? Is them a class system which makes the answers 
to these questions different depending on status? 
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The ESL coordinator told me that we could expect 
students from the former Soviet block countries, Japan, 
China, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Colombia, and Brazil. Each of my students prepared a 
line of questioning related to some aspect of cultural 
difference. The specific topic w^ould then be supported 
and developed with secondary research. Some of the 
subjects that evolved into very interesting essays 
included: 

• the marriage ceremony in Tadzhikistan; 

• the wife's status in traditional Mexican society; 

• micro-managed population control in the People's 
Republic of China; 

• higher education in South Korea; 

• unwed mothers in Japan; 

• religious education in Mexican schools; 

• the dearth of physicians in contemporary Viet- 
nam; 

• the similarities between education and technology 
funding in Georgia and the U.S.; 

• causes and effects of immigration from rural 
Mexico; 

• the effects of Mexico City's pollution on tourist 
revenues; 

• the psychological effects of the Chernnobyl 
disaster. 

Obviously, these are subjects which need probing 
with topic questions. To accomplish this, we use the 
very simple Subject-Topic-Thesis heuristic, which I 
explain in the following way: the subject is the largest 
focused area, the topic is the question that the writer 
asks about that subject, and the thesis is the working 
answer to the topic question. A wTiter has any number 
of topics to choose from to generate interesting theses 
for short papers. Below is a scratch sheet of initial 
thoughts along the lines of this heuristic. 

Subject: Dearth of physicians in Vietnam 

Topic: How? Thesis: A process analysis of how this 
situation occurred. 

Topic: Why? Thesis: A causal analysis of govern- 
ment policy on health care before and after 
the fall of Saigon/Ho Chi Minh. 

Topic: What? Thesis: A process description of what 
measures are being taken to address the 
problem. 

Topic: Who? Thesis: A definition and classification 
analysis of who suffers or who profits from 
this phenomenon. 

These are just a few possibilities — the better the 
question, the better the answer. After the student 
decides, I send him/her to the library to begin a survey 
of literature to determine if there is enough information 
about the topic. 



The paper is quite simple, but it requires some fairly 
complex skills. I ask students to address a lay audience 
and to follow a typical Time or Newsweek report organi- 
zation, highlighting the following superstructure: 

1. Introduction: Allow the primary research to 
introduce, in an anecdotal way, the subject, the 
topic, and the thesis. 

2. Background, contexts, history, basic facts, defini- 
tions of terms, and so on: Using that anecdotal 
evidence, pull out some of the implications and 
begin to research them. Also research any state- 
ments made by the interviewee. 

3. Summarize what you find out about the implica- 
tions of what your interviewee told you and 
summarize whether this person's statements seem 
to be accurate, overly generalized, and so on. 

4. Analysis: Using evidence from your research, 
begin to draw inferences and use your research to 
confirm, dispute, refute, validate, support, 
develop, and so on, the terms of your thesis. 

5. Conclusion: go back to the primary research. If 
your introduction began with your interviewee's 
memories, use the conclusion to bring him/her 
into the present. Use this return to the anecdotal 
level as a way to summarize your essay's content 
or, better yet, to draw inferences about the mate- 
rial: i.e., speculate about the future in terms of 
your topic or your interviewee. 

This schedule assumes that the class members are 
familiar with techniques for analyzing evidence in 
writing; with the differences between implications, 
inferences, and statements of fact; and with the tech- 
niques of summary, paraphrase, and analysis. 

I recommend incorporating ESL interviews into 
writing classes with a final, somewhat selfish argu- 
ment: you'll get interesting papers to read. Most 
important, though, is that most students truly enjoy the 
project and deepen their abilities as writers and think- 
ers. 

Richard Cummins, Instructor, English 

For further information, contact the author at Columbia 
Basin College, 2600 North 20th Avenue, Pasco, WA 
99336. /• 
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Teaching the Big Picture 



Research is a concept that strikes fear into the hearts 
of even the bravest, brightest, and best students at any 
educational level in any discipline. Visualizing and 
understanding the big picture of a research project, as 
well as the intricate details of the process, can be 
intimidating. Project time constraints, solo-learner 
frustrations, and the typical end-of-project evaluations 
heighten students' fears. 

Despite awareness of such research anxieties, many 
instructors continue to teach research using the tradi- 
tional individual project assignment. An innovative 
strategy described here demonstrates that a collabora- 
tive approach, in which all class members work as part 
of a team on a comprehensive project, offers several 
major advantages over the more conventional tech- 
nique. Although the class described here is a graduate- 
level, qualitative research course, the pedagogical 
design and theoretical principles are applicable to anv 
course that includes a research project component (e g., 
English composition or statistical methods). 

Course Design and Content Processes 

This qualitative research class was organized into 
micro-teams; these teams coordinated their efforts as 
part of an integrated 16-member macro-team working 
on a common research problem. Simultaneouslv, the 
class studied the literature of qualitative research and 
delivered presentations about selected topics from the 
readings — e.g., developing interview protocols, design- 
ing qualitative studies, and coding data. 

The course instructor assumed a dual role — instruc- 
tor and client. As client, the instructor hired the class as 
a team of researchers to conduct a large-scale qualita- 
tive study examining his organization's office of 
institutional effectiveness. Information about the goals, 
organization, and staffing of the office, as well as 
documents and working papers selected to orient the 
researchers to the office, were prepared bv the instruc- 
tor and distributed to the class. Using guidelines 
provided by the instructor, the class interviewed the 
instructor/client to pro\ ide a base tor determining tlie 
objectives and major evaluation questions lo be an- 
swered by the evaluation sludv. Following this inter- 
view, the class developed a general design for data 



collection and analysis: assessing the "internal" view of 
the office's operations by means of a focus group 
interview of the office staff and assessing the "external" 
view of the office by means of individual interviews 
with representatives of the various offices that were the 
major "consumers" or "customers." Analysis of the 
interview data focused on comparing the internal and 
external views. 

Student researchers were trained by professional 
consultants in developing interview protocols and 
leading focus group and individual interviews. Follow- 
ing this training, the entire class created protocols for 
both types of interviews. Two class members then 
moderated a focus group interview with the office of 
institutional effectiveness staff, two transcribed the 
entire interview, and the remaining class members 
became observer participants. Subsequently, the entire 
class coded and analyzed the focus group interview. 

Next, 22 individual interviews were conducted with 
the organization's employees — administration, facult^v 
and classified personnel. Student researchers, working 
in pairs, conducted and audio- recorded these inter- 
views, one serving as primary interviewer and the 
other as observer. Each pair transcribed and coded 
these inter\ iews. Each interview team produced a set 
of field notes for each visit and wrote at least one 
analytical memo summarizing its informal analysis of 
the interview data. 

After all interviews were complete, a three-member 
coordinating committee was formed to oversee sched- 
uling and production of the final report. The following 
processes were in\'ol\'ed in compiling and reporting the 
project's qualitative analysis: 

• Each interview team developed a set of codes for 
its interviews, reducing the 22 interviews to eight 
sets of codes, one set per team. 

• Interview pairs organized into two groups of 
eight (four interview teams per group) to compare 
codes, reconcile, extend, and produce a set of 
comprehensive codes for that group. This process 
ultimately generated two tentative sets of codes. 

• Rep resen tati\es from the two groups then met 
and negotiated /produced a final comprehensive 
set of organized codes inclusive of significant 
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quotes that were illustrative of each coding 
category from the individual interviews. 

• Major coding categories previously identified 
from the focus group interview were defined, and 
illuminating examples were compiled. 

• Based on these two major coding lists and repre- 
sentative quotes, a three-member team prepared a 
comparative analysis of the focus group and 
individual interviews. The team's analysis was 
presented to the class as a whole for discussion 
and development of the final comparison/ 
contrast analysis. 

• After analyzing the final interview results, the 
class as a whole developed a set of responses and 
recommendations which addressed the client's 
concerns. 

After the project was underway, each session was 
conducted according to a work schedule developed by 
the coordinating committee. Updates to the schedule 
were distributed at the beginning of each class session, 
which typically would involve a short review and 
planning session, a meeting of the functional groups to 
accomplish the work scheduled for that session, and a 
closing review and planning session. Throughout the 
process, individual and small-group perceptions and 
analyses were pooled and checked against one another. 
Initial observations and perceptions were continually 
reexamined, discussed, and often modified in the light 
of these recursive exercises. The results were incorpo- 
rated into a final written document which represented 
the significant contributions of several teams. These 
teams developed draft sections of the document, which 
were presented to the master document production 
team for revision, editing, and incorporation into the 
final report. The results were also presented to the client 
and his office in an oral report. 

Conclusions 

From the instructor's perspective, the course design 
provided the following benefits: 

(1) Individual research projects may give students 
an understanding of the technical or conceptual 
skills (e.g., how to encode text), but working as 
part of functional teams to complete a compre- 
hensive large-scale project gi\Ts students an 
understanding of the administrative and logisti- 
cal aspects of research. Students were required 
to do a task analysis of the entire project, to 
organize into functional groups to accc^nplish 
each task, and to coordinate the work of differ- 
ent groups to keep the entire project on track. 

(2) From a pedagogical standpoint, the collaborative 



approach attenuates the anxieties that often 
stymie the individual researcher. The social 
support received from classmates frees the 
student to get on with the task (e.g., coding). 

(3) By providing on-going checkpoints of feedback 
and evaluation, learning becomes a formative 
rather than summative process. For example, 
when the class came together as a group, stu- 
dents discovered that individually produced 
codes were quite similar, giving real meaning to 
the theoretical proposition that reality is socially 
constructed. 

From the students' perspective, the course provided 
a rich pragmatic and collaborative experience: 

(1) The course proved invaluable as a precursor to 
the dissertation research process. 

(2) The experience reinforced the increasing impor- 
tance of collaborative processes because it was a 
poignant reminder of how it feels to be that 
solitary student in the classroom. 

Norvell Northeutt, Director of Ajialysis, Austiji Commu- 
nity Colfef^Cr nmi Lecturer, The University of Texas at Austin 

Sue Darby, Graduate Student, Community College Leader- 
ship Pro^^ram, The U}imrsity of Texas at Austin 

Leann Ellis, Graduate Student, Community College 
Leadership Pro^^ram, The UniiKrsity of Texas at Austin 
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A 



Homegrown Composition 



Being asked to teach the honors section of an intro- 
ductory composition course was not a cause for rejoic- 
ing. Previous instructors had told me that these stu- 
dents were interested only in the grade, had no real 
love of learning, became hostile when grades were 
lower than anticipated, and were loners. 

1 decided to take a rather nontraditional approach to 
this course: push the students out of the classroom and 
into their community, and provide them with opportu- 
nities for social interaction. 1 called it “Your Home- 
town: A Great Place to Write From." 

We began with a “mail delivery" the second day of 
class. This was to become a tradition throughout the 
semester, as well as a source of great humor and a 
catalyst for cohesiveness among the students. The mail 
was a letter which 1 wrote in the guise of an imaginary 
former native of the area, a Mr. Washington Ford, who 
had moved away but was writing to request some 
information before moving his family back to northern 
New York. Each student was handed his or her own 
personally addressed, sealed envelope; one student 
read it aloud to the class. 

"Yo, compadre," the letters began, and poor Mr. 

Ford went on for two pages about liis personal and 
occupational troubles in a Los Angeles suburb. He had 
lost three jobs in the past five years and wanted to open 
up a mail order business. His wife was into crafts and 
genealogy. His son, Jefferson, had three earrings, wore 
surfer "rags," and wanted to play hockey. His daughter 
had asthma and needed special medical care. Could the 
students help him resettle by finding out about housing 
costs, schools, business regulations, social possibilities, 
medical care, as well as whether they thought the 
family could be accepted, coming as thev did from such 
a different environment? And could they reply, bv 
letter, in about a week? 

Such was our first assignment. As the students 
fanned out into their communities to collect informa- 
tion, we used class time to talk about letters as a mode 
of communication: their varieties and charac teristics, 
stivngths and weaknesses, as well as audience, tone 
and style. At the end of the required time, the students 
read their replies aloud, one c')f them beginning with, 
"Yo, Washington!" 



The next day another letter arrived (the students 
began to express amazement as to how rapidly the mail 
traveled in this class!). This one w^as from a “friend" of 
Washington's, who had heard from him about the 
excellent research that had been done in reply to his 
letter. Mr. Sinclair, as this correspondent w^as called, 
was an attorney who needed a report on the origins of 
the area for a client who felt his family might have a 
claim to some land settled by an ancestor. Could this 
report be sent back in about ten days? Could a map of 
the area at that time also be included? 

Although this assignment required formal research, 
we used the less familiar archives rooms of the college 
and local libraries, as well as the local historical societ- 
ies and the local historians. The college archives 
librarian, who was also a local history buff, introduced 
the students to the usual and not-so-usual sources at 
their disposal and served as a resource person for 
answering difficult questions. Because these letters 
were coming from the "outside," the students began to 
sec me more as a resource person and less as a task- 
master. They began to initiate their own questions 
about audience, purpose, format, style, and tone in 
order to solve their own writing problems; they looked 
to each other for help. 

Letter three was from a representati\*e of the Na- 
tional Historical Society who had heard of the students 
via Mr. Sinclair, whom he had met at a conference. This 
gentleman requested the identification and history of a 
building in their town that could eventually lead to it 
being preserved as a national landmark. For this 
assignment, 1 invited the teacher of a local history 
course to speak to the class. He had been directly 
involved in the process of restoring and preserving a 
local, historically significant business and was able to 
provide the students with the foundation for their 
selection and research. Letter four was from a city 
ccnincil member who — by the merest of chances — had 
read this history. She explained that at that verv 
moment, the city council was considering demolishing 
the l.Hiilding! Would the students come to the next 
meeting and read a persuasive paper against such a 
demolition? The fifth letter came from the editor of a 
historical magazine who — again by chance — had been 
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sitting in the audience at the city council meeting. She 
was wondering if the students would be interested in 
writing a human interest feature article on a street in 
their hometown, specifically comparing its past to its 
present. Finally, letter six came from the city manager, 
She was seeking help on a specific problem the town 
was facing and what the best possible solution would 
be. 

Six different letters, six different assignments, six 
different modes of writing, but all involved problem 
solving, original research and documentation, direct 
contact with a wide variety of community resources 
and individuals, as well as more traditional instruction 
in writing. The class was successful. We all maintained 
a high level of enthusiasm throughout the semester and 
developed a strong sense of class unity. Two of the 
papers written originally as assignments were eventu- 
ally published in the college's literary magazine. We 
had no dropouts, and all but one student signed up for 
the next course in the honors sequence (something 
which had not happened before). 

There were several reasons for this, I think. The main 
reason was that the assignments were unusual, allow- 
ing students more freedom and creativity than they 
had before. Another, of course, was that they were 
writing about places and people they knew and in 
which they had an interest. A final, and unexpected, 
reason for the success of the course was the camarade- 
rie that developed among the students as they faced a 
common antagonist in these never-ending letters. 

Although this was an honors course with the advan- 
tage of a small number of students, I think the ideas 
here could be adapted to both developmental and non- 
honors college-level composition classes, as long as 
they are not too large. Most colleges have archives 
available, and most communities, however small, have 
local libraries and historians, or people who serve as 
repositories of local history and lore. Academic re- 
source people are plentiful. 

Assignments can be longer or shorter, more or less 
complex, depending on the academic level of the 
students. If research is not to be emphasized, instruc- 
tors can focus on description, narration, people pro- 
files, community lore, and letters to the editor. Mail 
from California is optional, of course. 

Joanne M, Johnson, Assistant Professor, English 



''3-D" Learning 

The learning experience is often limited to a two- 
dimensional view of the subject matter. In traditional 
courses, the teacher paints word pictures of the mate- 
rial, then students move into a laboratory setting to 
convert their mental perceptions into finished prod- 
ucts — e.g., a term paper, computer program, chemistry 
experiment, piece of art work, or a tuned auto. These 
products are usually incomplete. So it is back to 
repainting word pictures, trying to fill in the gaps from 
the original lecture. Over several years, I have devel- 
oped a new strategy to avoid this instructional ineffi- 
ciency — the "3D" strategy of teaching. Describe — 
Demonstrate — Do. 

In a typical "3D" session, I give a short Describe 
lecture, never more than 15 minutes, covering some of 
the highlights or key concepts in the chapter. Then I go 
back to the first major concept and Demonstrate how it 
can be applied. This step can be accomplished with an 
overhead projector, a videotape or videodisc segment, 
or any combination of media. The purpose of Demon- 
strate is to help students form better mental images of 
the process Described in the brief lecture. Here we all 
agree, to some extent, about what the finished product 
should look like. The Demonstrate phase is also limited 
to about 15 minutes. 

The last step. Do, allows students to apply what they 
have heard Described and have seen Demonstrated; they 
create a product. Upon completion of this step, we take 
a short break and start the "3D" process again with the 
next topic. 

Since breaking the traditional lecture-lab time mold, 

1 spend slightly more time preparing for each class 
session. The positive side of the changes I have made in 
content and delivery is the increase in the amount of 
material that can be covered and retained. In the past, I 
found myself repeating parts of every lecture. Now 
students busily reinforce what they just heard Described 
and saw Demonstrated only moments before, and I 
watch this new knowledge and skill carry over to the 
next class session with minimum need for review. 

1 have discovered that students and I cover 30-50% 
more material in each course with far greater retention 
than in previous years. Feedback indicates that almost 
100“o of the students are in favor of this approach over 
traditional lecture/lab methods. 
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Delivering Test Feedback to Students 



Testing communicates our academic expectations and 
standards to students, and feedback about the test is part 
of the testing process. Feedback sessions enable us to 
explain how the class performed as a whole, to identify 
and clarify conceptual difficulties students had with the 
exam, and to explain the criteria by which the exam was 
graded. These feedback sessions, however, tend not to be 
pleasurable. Students may become quiet and unrespiMi- 
sive, challenge a grade that is lower than expected, or 
even dispute the validity of the exam. Wc may feel Sv;me 
anxiety about returning exams to a class that tested 
poorly, feel responsible about the achievement level of the 
class, and become defensi\'e in response to students' 
criticisms about the exam or the grading procedures. In 
such a heightened emotional atmosphere, communication 
beh\'een instructor and student may become blurred and 
ineffective. The following procedures can be helpful in 
delivering clear and effective test feedback to students 
and decreasing the tension associated with these sessions. 

Explain the Characteristics of the Exam 

The objective of administering most exams is to test 
students' knowledge. It is perfectly legitimate, therefore, 
to give students detailed information about what the 
exam will include. Students can be informed about the 
types of questions that will appear, how much each t\^pe 
of question will be "worth," what course material will be 
covered, and what criteria will be used for grading 
purposes. Giving students informatiiMi enables them to 
better prepare for the exam. 

Make Grading Criteria Clear and Consistent 

Make certain students can determine how the grade 
was achieved. Write out the criteria used to grade an itc‘m 
and the rationale for awarding fewer points thati the 
possible total. Writing out criteria also allows for consis- 
tent application across all of the exam. A grading sheet 
that clearly states criteria and how points are assigned can 
make grading essay exams faster and provides students 
with clear feedback. 

Each section of the exam should be clearl\' labelc'd with 
both the instructions and the number of p(')ints it is 
possible to earn. For example, the multi ple-ch(')ice section 
of an exam might begin, "Each multiple-choice item is 

5 ; 



worth 5 points." The essav section might include the total 
number of points possible; for example, "What is the 
definition of 'mainstreaming'? (15 points)." The student's 
total points or percentage scc'>re should be clearly labeled, 
along with the possible total. A clear and consistent 
grading system simplifies the feedback process. 

Prepare for the Feedback Session 

Oice the exams ha\’e been graded, calculate several 
descriptive statistics — e.g, the average score on the exam. 
This average may be converted into a letter grade or 
percentage score. The range and the distribution of scores 
for the class should be discussed. 

The difficulty level of each item or question should be 
computed. The difficulty level of multiple-choice items is 
the percentage of students who correctly answered the 
item; on an essay item it is the average score earned. 

When computing the difficulty level, determine what 
alternate answers were favored by the class. These 
alternate answers will be those most likely debated 
during the feedback session, so it is imp(^rlant to re\'iew 
them and explain whv the alternate option is wrong and 
v\'hy the correct caption is right. 

Clearly explain grading criteria for essay items. This 
information, along with the descripti\'e statistics, can be 
written on the blackboard or on a transparenev. 

Establish a Structured Format for Discussion 

Structuring the procedures fc^r conducting the feed- 
back session can make it run more smoothly. It is impor- 
tant to explain these procedures at the beginning of the 
class period before returning the exams, as students will be 
less distracted. Explain how the parts of the exam will be 
discussed. Give students directions for what they should 
do if they disagree with the grading of an item. Decide 
what student interactions are acceptable during the 
fec‘dback sessic^n. Maintaining a calm, businesslike tone 
can help sessit^is go more smoothlv. Tlie following 
feedback strategies provide a useful range of discussion 
options. 

Whole-class participatorif feedback: The instructor 
gi\ es feedback l(') the class as a whole. Each test item mav 
bc‘ discussed. Students are in\ ited to make comments and 
t(') ask questions about particular items. 
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An advanttige of participator)' feedback is that the 
instructor may learn about items that w'ere not well 
written or vwre ambiguous. The sessic^n can be a learning 
tiH>l to reteach important points. Open discussion abcuit 
the exam is especially appealing to instructors who want 
to foster interactiim in their classroc>ms. These interac- 
tions, howev er, can become heated in a test feedback 
situation. The instructor ma\' need to redirect hostile and 
escalating verbal behavior frcMU the students. 

WliolC'Class uou-participatonf feedback: Students are 
asked to reserve their comments and questions about the 
exam for a later time. The instructor may have students 
come during office hours to discuss the exam or have 
them write out their comments and submit them for 
consideration. 

An advantage to this feedback is that it allows the 
instructor to complete the feedback io the class \ er\‘ 
quicklv. Items that few or no students missed may be 
skipped in er and explanations limited the most 
difficult items. Students are givc'ii an alternative formal in 
which to voice their comments when the\' can calmly and 
logically reflect on an argument. Both student and 
instructor are given time to reflect on hm\’ an item shi>uld 
have been answered and graded, hlowever, only the more 
motivated students tend to visit the instructor during 
office hours or write out an argument about an item. 
Instructors will not be as likelv to hear from less moti- 
vated students — the very ones that most likely had 
difficultv with the exam. Moreover, the instructt>r will not 
have an opporlunitx to monitor the class' understanding 
of an item. 

Small-group feedback: The class is separated into small 
gn.)ups of three or four students, and the grmips are asked 
to develop an "answer kev" to the exam. Students discuss 
each item and come to a conclusitMi about the correct 
answer. While the groups discuss thc‘ items, the instructor 
can circulate among them. 

There are a number i^f advantages tt^ using a small- 
griHip feedback fi^rmat. In these sessicmsall students have 
the opportunitv tc^ be active participants in the disciisr^ion. 
Students whi^ ciM rectly answered items explain them to 
those students who did no[ (a peer-lultM ing experience). 

A disadvantage o\ this feedback session is that it is time- 
consuming. Alsix some students ma\ be reluctant to 
reveal their em^rs and discuss them. I here ma\- be a 
tendency h^r students who are more verbal and 
who do well on tlu’ exam ti^ dcMii inale the group. Clear 
explanation o\ henv the groups should priueed and cli>se 
monitiM'ing o\ the groups b\' the inslrucliM* can hc’lp olKel 
thi‘se disi<.l vantages. 

ludhddual feedback: 1 he inslriKliu' ht^lds indi\ idual 
lest teedl\)c k si‘ssuMis w \[h i\u h sludiMil, I lu'se sessmns 



may be scheduled during extended office hours or during 
a class activity that is not being led by the instructor. The 
instrucU^r can help the student identify and remediate 
misconceptions, and strategies that an indix'idual student 
max' use on future exams can be explored. 

The adx'antage of these sessions is that the instructor 
can target the feedback to particular student needs. 
Disagreements about particular items may be discussed 
in a non -public manner and addressed at length by the 
instructor. Tlu‘ greatest disadvantage is the time they take 
to complete; discussions with individual students in large 
classes must be brief. 

Conclusion 

Test-feedback sessions can be conducted smoothly 
when instructors help prepare students for the exam, 
clearly explain the criteria used to grade the exam, 
prepare for the subsequent feedback session, and struc- 
ture the feedback session appropriately to the characteris- 
tics and needs of the class. 

Laura M. Stough, V/s/7///y Protct^>or, fAliicational 

/Vi/c/za/oyi/ 
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A Well-Designed Plan: Die Key to an 
Award-Winning Wellness Program 



Today, more worksites than ever have cither imple- 
mented or arc investigating the need for wellness 
programs. While many organizations ha\ e successfulh* 
designed programs, others have experienced one or 
more of the common obstacles to success: (1) lack of top 
management support; (2) insufficient assessment data; 
(3) fragmented or inappropriate program activities; (4) 
assigning the wellness program as an "'add on'" respon- 
sibility to an existing employee already working a full- 
time job; (5) lacking an organized, step-by-step plan for 
design, organization, and implementation. 

Experience indicates that many of these obstacles 
can be avoided. Many organizations prov ide resources 
which contain wellness program planning principles. 

In the process of developing the Pure Energy Wellness 
Program at Chattanooga State Technical Community 
College, we have found the following resources to be 
invaluable: (1) the six dimensions of wellness model 
from the Universitv of Wisconsin (Stev ens Point); (2) a 
planning book entitled Guidelines for Employee Health 
Proniotiou Programs from the Association for 

Worksite Health Promotion; (3) local wellness councils; 
and (4) a comprehensiv'e planning model — The Health 
Interv ention and Evaluation Strategv (HIHST) frame- 
work, an organized, step-by-step approach to the 
design, organization, and implementation of a wellness 
program. 

The HIEST framework provides structure, a consis- 
tent sense of direction, and a well-designed plan. It also 
helps avoid most of the common problems associated 
with many wellness programs. 

The first step in the HIEST frame w'ork is an analvsis 
of both the current behaviors of the prospective partici- 
pants in the wellness program and the organizational 
environment and practices. Individual lifestyle behav- 
iors are identified and analyzed in order to determine 
the existence of health risk factors and the likelihood of 
future health problems and work-related accidents. The 
existing organizational behavior is identified by a 
review of current business policies and practices, 
ergonomic practices, lighting, potential exposure to 
hazardous chemicals, and anything else affecting the 
health of employees and students. 



The secemd step in the framework is the assessment 
phase. 1‘his is a detailed look at the many aspects of the 
work environment as well as existing perceptions, 
beliefs, attitudes, and health practices of the potential 
program participants. When the assessment phase is 
completed, the program director can better determine 
the health needs of the individuals and the organiza- 
tion, and establish a baseline upon which to measure 
ultimate program success. 

The assessment phase includes: health data analysis 
(a review of worker's compensation claims, medical 
claims and rates of absenteeism); an analysis of indi- 
vidual health behaviors (risk factors, interest and 
attitude surv'eys); assessment of organizational health 
and behav ior (environmental health; safety; effective- 
ness of communication; productivitv; job effectiveness; 
health culture audit). 

The strategic planning step involv es prioritizing 
needs and interests, outlining goals and objectives, 
devising an incentive system, dev’eloping an imple- 
mentation plan, dev^'loping a communication plan, and 
creating s(')me mechanism for evaluation. 

After establishing priorities, specific, attainable, and 
measurable goals can be dev’eloped. Written goals and 
object iv’es provide a blueprint for program planners to 
follow. These also help upper management understand 
the role of a wellness program and its contribution 
toward fulfilling the institutional mission. Another 
component of the strategic plan is an incentiv'e system, 
which can help motivate individuals to seek changes in 
negative lifestyle behavior and to reinforce favorable 
changes in health behaviors. A strategic plan should 
include an implementation plan which contains a 
summary of program offerings, when they are to be 
offered, who will handle program administrative 
duties, etc. This plan provides clarification regarding 
administrativ e details and areas of respectabilitv. 

After writing an implementation plan, it is impor- 
tant to dev elop a communication plan. This should 
include an overall program orientation, a description of 
how specific program offerings will be promoted, a 
description of ongoing program communication, and 
so on. 
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Finally, an ex aluation plan is essential. It should 
include: (1) a review of the previously written goals 
and objectiv es; (2) a list of evaluation questions which, 
when answered, indicate prt)gram success; (3) a list of 
activities for achieving the goals .ind objectives (i.e., a 
listing of the interventions to be implemented); (4) a list 
of the results winch will demonstrate program success; 
(3) a sLimmarv of the methods to be used for collecting 
information which will be used to evaluate success; (6) 
and a plan for information collection (i.e., who will 
collect information and when it w ill be collected). The 
completion of the assessment sli cUegic planning phases 
provides a solid foundation for the program develop- 
ment phase. 

The fourth step in the HIEST framework is the 
development of specific programs. General categories 
of programs are health education classes, suppt>rt 
groups, special campaigns, seminar series, kickoff 
events, and w'ellness resource centers. 

On the subject of program development, it is impor- 
tant to understand the dvnamic effects of predisposing 
factors (indiv idual and organizational) and enabling 
factors on ultimate program success. I'his interrelation- 
ship is a part of the HIEST framework since an under- 
standing of it can help program planners anticipate 
barriers in the achievement of a program's goals and 
objectives. A brief look at the subject of predisposing 
and enabling factors may helpclarifv this interrelation- 
ship. 

Predisposing factors can affect program success. If 
an individual or an organization holds a deep-seated 
belief that there is little that can be done to improve 
individual or organizational health, it will certainlv' 
hinder programming efforts. However, if such a feeling 
were detected during the assessment or programming 
phase, it might be possible to find a \\ a\ Ici deal with 
the feeling. Another predisposing factcir is locus of 
control — whether an individual believ es that health is 
dc'pendenton personal habits (internal locus of control) 
or whether he believes he has no control over his 
ultimate well-being (external locus tif control). Self- 
efficacy and self-esteem are other predisposing factors. 
When an individual or an organization has a strong 
belief and confidence that significant change can occur, 
chances for programming success improv e greatly. 

Enabling factors include a sufficient knowledge 
base, skills acquisition, social support, and availabilitv 
and accessibilitv of resources. As individuals and the 
organization understand the internal and external 
variables which affect health, the foundaticHi on which 
skills, support, and motivatii)n are built becomes 
stronger. Social support can be provided by family 
members, co-w orkers, supervisors, and ti iends. Finallv, 



the cxmiinitment of resources encourages change, 
stimulates further growth, and enhances program 
success. 

Changes in individual and organizational behavior, 
described in the framework as "modified behaviors," 
can be expected. These modified behaviors become the 
new baseline behaviors and ev'olve to accommodate 
emerging trends w'ithin the employee population and 
the organization. The dynamic nature of this process 
assures that wellness efforts continue to meet the 
unique needs of both the individual employees and the 
organization itself. 

The final phase in the framework addresses the 
importance of maintenance factors. As changes in 
individual and organizational behaviors occur, it is 
important for the behaviors to be maintained. Mainte- 
nance factors are family support, organizational 
support, social support, and motivational efforts. When 
maintenance factors sufficiently reinforce the desired 
behavior for a sufficient time period, a successful 
behavior change can take place. 

Throughout the development of the Pure Energy 
Wellness Program, w'c have attempted to utilize the 
resources and steps in the HIEST framew'ork and to 
avoid many of the common obstacles. CSTCC has 
received "bronze," "silver," and "gold" Well Work- 
place aw'ards from the Wellness Councils of America 
(1993, 1994, and 1995) and the prestigious "Business 
and Industry Aw^ird" from the Association for 
Worksite Health Promotion (1994). While much re- 
mains to be done, we have made some progress toward 
the ultimate goal of integrating wellness throughout 
the organization and permanently changing the 
corporate culture. 

Tom Crum, W(*////css Dinxtor 

For further information, contact the author at Chatta- 
nooga State Technical Community College, 4501 
Amnicoia Highw’av, Chattanooga, TN 37406. 
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Integrating Study Skills into the College Curriculum 



The experience is all too familiar. As the semester 
begins, a class with full enrollment begins slowly to 
lose students. As the semester ends, nearly one-fourth 
to one-half of the class may have officially dropped or 
just quit coming to class. This particular experience 
was difficult for me to comprehend and adjust to as a 
first-year instructor at an inner-city community college, 

I talked with my colleagues who confirmed the same 
phenomenon occurred in their classes. Their explana- 
tions ranged from a sensitivity to the overwhelming 
difficulties adult students in economically distressed 
areas encounter to a dismissal of students as too 
immature and unmotivated for college-level work, 

I felt these explanations accounted for some of the 
factors involved in the high drop-out rate but that other 
factors might be unacknowledged and uninvestigated. 
My hunch was that many of these community college 
students enrolled in general education courses not onlv 
struggle with what to learn but also with hoxc to learn. 
Fortunately/ at the end of my first semester, one of our 
learning specialists approached me with the idea of 
collaborating on a pilot study of college studv skills. 
Opportunity and motive connected. 

Of 57 students enrolled in three General Psychology 
classes, 40 volunteered to participate in this study. The 
experimental group was composed of nine students 
who volunteered to complete a one-hour credit course 
on college study skills taught by the learning specialist. 
The control group consisted of the remaining 31 
students. The instrument used in this studv was the 
LASSI (Learning and Study Strategies Inventorv), This 
assessment tool consisted of ten scales (attitude, 
motivation, time management, level of anxietv, concen- 
tration, information processing, selecting main ideas, 
study aids, self-testing, and test strategies) that mea- 
sured the student's study strategies and methods. The 
LAvSSl was administered to both the experimental and 
ccmtrol group after the first unit exam and then 
readministered after the fourth unit exam. 

Results of this pilot study revealed that the average 
scores on each scale of the pretest LASSI F for all 40 
participants was at or below the 50th percentile. The 
experimental group revealeu -i positive change in 
selecting main ideas, study aids, attention, level of ^ ^ 



anxiety, and information processing. Also by the end of 
the semester, only three study skills remained at or 
below the 50th percentile for the experimental group, 
and all students enrolled in the experimental group 
passed the course. In the control group, five scores 
(motivation, time management, anxiety handling, self- 
testing, test-taking strategies) actually decreased 
further over the course of the semester. Of the 31 
students in the control group, eight (26%) withdrew 
from the course and five (16%) completed the course 
with a D or F grade. 

Following this pilot study, the learning specialist and 
1 recommended developing study skill college credit 
courses for incoming freshman students. However, I 
felt that the results of the study presented another 
problem. Of the 57 students, only nine (16^X») actually 
signed up and completed the college study skills credit 
course, 1 understood that community college students 
are already o\'orburdened with the responsibilities of 
family, work, and traditional curriculum courses; for 
many, the addition of another class would be very 
difficult. As 1 approached my second year of teaching, I 
decided to redesign my General Psychology course by 
integrating a metacurriculum of study skills. The five 
new instructional sections 1 added included time 
management, test-taking skills, textbook reading, note- 
taking skills, and learning preferences. 1 implemented 
this new metacurriculum during the next fall and 
spring semester. 

As part of the introduction to General Psychologv, I 
now have my students fill out a time-management 
survey and discuss time-management skills needed for 
successful college work. We discuss how much time is 
needed to study, how to set priorities, how to plan for 
long-term tasks, and how to schedule daily study time. 
After the first multiple-choice exam, I give my students 
another exam — on how to prepare for and take mul- 
tiple-choice exams. We then discuss how to review for 
the test, some strategies for actually taking the exam, 
and test anxieiy. 

About halfway through the course, we focus on 
textbook reading, and 1 demonstrate how^ to preview 
textbook material, identify the main idea, and analyze 
the information. 1 then gi\'e students paragraphs to 
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read and require that they practice these skills. Note- 
taking skills fall naturally within our course material 
on learning and memory. To demonstrate effecti\ e note 
taking, 1 deliver a lecture on note-taking skills and ask 
my students to take the best notes they can over this 
lecture. I then give them a copy of the lecture and of 
accompanying notes taken by an expert note taker. The 
students compare their notes to the "expert's,"' and we 
discuss the difference. As we approach the end of the 
semester, I administer the Gregoric Style Delineator, a 
learning preference instrument, and we identify and 
discuss the different learning styles apparent in the 
classroom. In particular, we discuss strategies to use 
when student and instructor learning styles are differ- 
ent. 

1 request that students write a Personal Reflection 
Paper at the end of the course — explaining what they 
have learned about themselves as learners and what 
college study strategies and skills they have developed 
or revised. These reflection papers ha\'e been very 
positive about the metacurriculum and have validated 
my hunch that students need and appreciate explicit 
training in college study skills. 

By offering both credit classes and metacurriculum 
in the classroom, more students have the opportunity 
to learn the skills and strategies for successful college 
work. The loss of five sessions of content time is 
effectively balanced by the larger gain of student 
recognition and understanding of the learning process. 

Grace Kannady, Education Coordinator, aiid Instructor, 
Divhiofi of Social Sciences 

For further information, contact the author at Kansas 
City Kansas Community C t>llege, 72n0 State A\ enue, 
Kansas City, KS 66112. 

Learning Mathematics by 
Helping Others 

What does service learning have to do with math? 
That was my response to the suggestion that 1 offer a 
service option in one of my math courses. Despite m\’ 
doubts, I incorporated a service learning option into 
College Algebra, gi\’ing mv students an opportunity to 
become volunteer tutors. 

The service learning option placed my student 
volunteers with a math instructor, or lab coordinator, to 
tutor in either Intermediate or Idementary Algebra for 
16 hours during the semester. These volunteers could 



choose to tutor one ;;tudent, a group of students, 
students in a high school algebra class, or students in 
the computer-assisted instruction (CAl) lab on campus. 

Service learning was not another chore or topic, but 
rather an i>pporlunity for my College Algebra students 
to re\’iew and explore mathematical concepts by 
assisting their peers who were in need of help. It 
pro\'ided the tutors with the opportunity to synthesize, 
analyze,and e\ aluate the mathematical concepts they 
had studied. 

Student tutors in College Algebra showed a signifi- 
cant (2n.3“o) increase in average test scores after taking 
part in the ser\ ice learning option. This increase may 
have occurred because students had to organize their 
ideas in order to present them, or they found gaps in 
their own knowledge and filled them as they planned 
their tutoring lessons. 

Academic credit or incentive is given for learning, 
not for serving, in a service learning option. I chose 
tutoring because 1 knew students would be learning 
math concepts while they were helping others. The 
tutoring option must balance the needs of the tutors 
against those of the tutees. The intellectual gains of 
tutors will usual!}' be the,greatest when the students 
they tutor are as near to their own achievement level as 
possible. Tutors benefit by reviewing topics they have 
recently studied. Students who are being tutored 
benefit the most from having older, more advanced 
tutors who will bring a wider range of knowledge and 
experience to the sessions. If the academic le\'cl of 
tutees is within two courses of College Algebra, the 
re\ ievv of material is still useful to the tutors. 

Tutors are placed by the service learning office on 
campus, but 1 verifv that students are located in a 
comfortable atmosphere where learning can take place. 
Also, 1 ha\'c students report their feelings and attitudes 
about tutoring in a daily journal so problems can be 
shared and discussed openly. Students need support in 
their new teaching roles, but teaching provides the best 
opportunity to learn. 

Service learning opportunities tie important math- 
ematical ideas to students' dail\‘ li\es while improving 
their understanding of mathematical concepts, increas- 
ing confidence in their mathematical abilities, improv- 
ing their academic achievement, and helping others in 
the aMnimmit}’. 

jacci Wozniak, Assislant Ihvfessor, Matheniidics 

For further information a>ntact the author at Brevard 
Communitv College, 3865 N. Wickham Rc»ad, 
Melbourne, h'L 32^D5. 
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Grading Collaborative Activities 



How should individuals bo graded for thoir contri- 
butions to collaborative projects? Grading the team's 
project for quality and allowing team members to 
grade each other for relative contributions to the task is 
a workable strategv. 

In my technical communications course, this assess- 
ment challenge frustrated me semester after semester. 
On sex eral occasions, 1 considered abandoning collabo- 
rative activities altogether. Yet, when thev were well- 
planned, collaborative projects proved to be a powerful 
learning instrument. Thev provided students with 
modeling for their own individual projects and helped 
them learn collaborative skills they would soon be 
using in the workplace. 

However, when 1 sat down to grade collaborati\ e 
activities, I was trapped. I disdained blanket grades 
that rewarded achievers and slackers equal Iv, but 
neither did 1 trust that my direct observations of 
indiv iduals in their groups vielded accurate data. I 
pestered groups heartlessly while they worked. 1 
snooped. I prodded. I interrogated. 1 nagged. I studied 
service charts, leadership models, interactiem analvses, 
and metacognition journals. Semester after semester, 
method after method, 1 tried and erred, groped and 
despaired. Then one wakeful night about six vears ago, 
an idea for evaluating collaborative projects bubbled 
forth unexpectedly. 

The logic was simple and nothing new: Hffective 
groups consist of team members wh(') share the time, 
effort, and work products equally. In other words, each 
team member gives her expected eonh ibutio}!, that part 
of UXro divided by the number of members in the 
group. Groups that function otherwise are relativelv 
unsuccessful and ineffective. For example, in a two- 
person group, each member represents an expected 
contribution of 50“o of the time, effort and product. In a 
four-person group, 25%, etc. If a person's contribution 
to the group is significantly higher than what is ex- 
pected, then her giade should be proportionately 
higher; similarly, if she contributed less, her grade 
should be lower. 

If i developed a simple way for students to assess 
themselves and their collaborators on the basis of 
expected contributuni, i could use their assessment as a 



plus or minus deviation from the grade which i give to 
their group's collaborativ'c product. In a nutshell, I 
would grade their product, and they would determine 
how that grade should be divided among themselves. I 
created the following system. 

1 . On the due date, I collect the collaborative projects, 
and grade them as products. At this point, the 
grade belongs only to the product, not to its 
producers. 

2. On the dav thev submit their projects (written, oral, 
etc.), the collaborators discuss among themselves 
exactly what contributions they each made. This 
discussion clears up anv misunderstandings or lack 
of awareness. Then privately they rate each other 
and themselves, assigning percentages of contribu- 
tions to the whole (UKF’o). Their "percentage of 
contribution to the whole" is a holistic individual 
judgment based on their analvses of each other's 
work as well as their own. The sum (T their indi- 
vidual percentages must equal 100”b. 

Fa am pie: Karen's Seif- and Peer-Assessment 
Sally designed pages and produced 
drawings; she was absent 3 out of 7 



meetings: 25% 

13a rt drafted most of the text and 

typed and pasted up pages; 

no absences: 4(V*o 

Karen did a lot of overall planning 

and collated the roughs and final 

version copies; one absence: 35**n 

TCH'Al. (must be UKV’o): 100% 



3. I collect these assessments and calculate a simple 
average of the actual contribution according to 
each student's self- and peer-assessments. 
i*xample: Karen's Seif- and Peer-Assessment 



Average 

Karen's assessment ot herself: 55'*o 

Sally's assessment of Karen: 40*’ o 

Bart's assessment of Karen: 40*'«> 

TOTAL: 115% 



Karen's Avg. Contribution: ( 115“o/3=38'’o) 38% 
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4. I compart' each student's average contribution to a 
deviation chart. A portion of that chart is included 
hero; 

Share of Total as part of 100*'. >: 



2- Person 


.^4Vrsoi) 


'it F!\pCLic4 


Project C iliKlC 


Group 


Group 


tot' Ur. unidc) 




2.> 


70 




40 


27 


SO 


-2f} 


4.S 


M) 


90 


-1/.^ 


50 




too 


0 


55 




I 10 


+ 1/.^ 


60 


40 


120 


+2/.^^ 


65 


4^ 


130 


+.V.^ 



5. I determine tlie plus or minus deviation for each 
student and add it to the project's grade to arrive at 
the individual's grade. 

Example: If Sally, Bart, and Karen's project receix ed 
a B, then 1 would follow the chart to determine that 
Karen's grade should be a 13+ since her share of the 
total according to the calculation of ax erages xx'as 
38“o. 

6. 1 report each student's grade in a summary similar 
to the following: 

Collaborative Project Grade; B (S3*’o) 

Your Deviation: +1 /3 giade 

Your Indix idual Grade: B+ (SV"..) 



This grading system for collaboratix e projects rests 
on two assumptions. First, I am going to grade the 
product. I'hat's my territory of expertise, and I want to 
keep it- The svstem would still xvork, htnvever, if the 
instructor graded the product with a student jury 
system. The point is that the product's grade stands as 
a separate factor from anv judgment of indix'idual 
contributions. Second, students are going to judge their 
relative contributions since thev are in a better position 
than 1 to observe the group and individuals at work. 1 
grade the product; the students grade each other. 

This system depends upc^n insight, honesty, fairness, 
good judgment, and accurate memory and records. It 
can be used maliciouslx^ of course. Also, 1 hax e found it 
necessary to encourage students not to be too lenient 
and forgiving with each other; especially in relation to 
absences and missed deadlines. After all, students are 
prone to avoiding the social discomforts of nc'gatix elx 
sanctioning Iheii peers. 

Nevertheless, I have found that this method sharp- 



ens students' judgment skills. They find themselx'es 
forced to weigh and balance the values of their various 
contributions from the beginning of the project. In 
technical communications, for instance, the individual 
tasks of planning the project, designing documents/ 
pages, producing graphics, drafting text, keyboarding, 
editing and proofreading, and collating final x'crsions 
force each participant to acknowledge the importance 
of each others' time, efforts, and skills. To assess 
relative contributions, they must compare apples and 
oranges, graphics production to graphics. Each must 
reflectively answer the questions, "To what extent did 
each of my colleagues and 1 fulfill our expected contri- 
butions to the collaboratix e project? What would this 
document hax'e been like without any one of us?" 

I'm sure that I will rework and massage this system 
every time 1 use it. I may ex'en find that it ceases to 
work well for scune reason 1 don't foresee. In the 
meantime, with proper introduction, it's a x^aluable 
teaching tool. 

Roger M. Phillips, hi^tniclor, 

For further information ccmtact the author at Alpena 
Community College, 666 Johnson Street, Alpena, MI 
49707-1493'. 
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Oral Grammar and Written Grammar: 

The Place of Grammar in the Developmental Writing Class 



\Kiny toachors ot doN oU^pmonltil students tire hcird- 
pressed to dotine [hciicirlopiucutnl slmicnt. We respond 
in nn intuitive <ind impressiiMiislie wnv, much like the 
person nsked to define grent iirt: "I dim't know' w hnt it 
is, hut I know it wlien I see it." CXir iinnlvsis of dev elop- 
mental texts often gets stuck at the level oi the sentence 
and the word, <ind there we see w'hal we W'ould quicklv 
Kibel biui gninmmr. We see bad giiimmar and short 
compositions: the developmental student's composi- 
tions seem to be shortei' than the "regular" student's. 

1 hus, many developmental courses begin w'ith sen- 
tence- and word-level work and move to paragraph 
development. The curriculum concentrates on sentence 
and paragraph exercises; its aim is to help students 
acquire standard grammar and h^rmal develi^pnu*nt. In 
short, it strives for formal ciM'rectness. 

But manv ot us have know'n for vears that this 
curriculum does not work. Students mav improv'e their 
grammar and write more tormallv comx't paragraphs, 
but they do not seem — bv our impressionistic stan- 
dards — to become better writers. Ihis kind of training 
does no[ appear to prepare these students for the 
regular freshman I nglish course. This curriculum 
W(Hild soem to confirm that the teaching ot gran ,iar 
d(K*s n(U improv e writing. But 1 disagree with this 
ciMu lusion. Vears ot experience with dc*v'elopmental 
students and analv'ses of developmental texts giv'e me 
reas(m ti^ beliiw e that there is a place for grammar in 
the dev elopmental curriculum. If taught in a timelv 
and relev ant wav, the studv of grammar can help 
students becmne writers strong enough to mm e on 
successful I V. 

Analyses of dev ek^pmental writers' compositions 
prov ide a useful descriptiim o\ tin* developmental 
writing studi*nt. 1 his student brings an aural/oral 
miKie ot kmnvledge ti) the writing task, in shm t, the 
student is cmnpetent in oral rhetm'ic— discourse 
shaped by the st*nse (^f shared kmnvledge* with an 
imnu*diate audit*nn', pi*ople piU tii ipiiting in the 
i onv ersatiiMi. I hemal writer has internalized discourse 
as diaU^gue with olhi*rs who share certain kmnvk*dge 
amt who an* righi flinv. C'tbv icnislv, the itevekqnnental 




student perceives that fellow con versers and listeners 
are not roallv’ there, but the writing implicatiems of their 
absence are not apparent to them. The student brings 
the immediacy ot direct address to his or her writing. 
Conceptualizing the reader as an audience close bv- — 
with w hom context and knowledge are shared — causes 
the student to leave out necessarv' orientatiem and 
information. The developmental writer leaves (Uit the 
appropriate ctmtext for readers, assuming thev wmild 
know' the context or help shape it. In making this 
assumption, the oral w'riter creates absences for aca- 
demic readers, absences about which the writer Is 
unaw'are. While the dev'elopmental student brings the 
competence of speaking to the writing situatit^n, the 
differences between speaking and w'riting are si^ 
significant that this competence mav be misleading. 

C^)ral competence brought to writing results in 
compositions that appear as transcriptions cT speech. 

I he writing looks different to us, but w'e mav' not have 
a way of understanding the differences and have 
noticed onW the non-standard grammar. 

On the iTher hand, we are quite familiar with 
academic composition. This composition mav be 
defined as the rhetoric ot distance, a rhetoric which 
recognizes and accounts for the distance fixim audi- 
ences and readers that writing imposes and which the 
writer, paradoxicallv, must overcome bv nuMV writing. 
As such, the writing is marked by elaboration o\ 
cotUext. C(^herence, discus^^ion, and meaning. In thi* 
nitroiiiicliou, the writer invites the reader ti^ join a 
community ot readers, w here shared m(*anings are 
created, contexts prov ided, purposes made clear, and 
propositions advanced. The introduction caretullv 
structures Hr- text to orient readers and to cn era>me 
the distance that writing imposes. In the hoihf, the 
writer elaborates upon amt amplifies the information in 
order to anticipate object icMis arid responses from 
absent listeners and to compensate Um' that absenu*. In 
the* ( 01 h hi^ion, t!i(* vvritt*r rel lects uf^on the* signii k «iik (* 
ot the information just developed in ow\vv [o assign 
value and utility that w'ould bt* granted bv immediate 
listi'ners. This de*scription of academic texts is brcxutlv 
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conceived, but it coti be seen across such diverse 
disciplines as the liard sciences, the social sciemes, and 
the humanities. 

In other wends, the distance which u rilini; im- 
poses — and the eueri'enviin^ whicli alKus s kn* re'culers 

to enter the world academic writing— is not yet a 
part lU a student's oral kmnvled^e. C^ral kmnvledge is 
communal and immediate. Dex elopmenlal writers do 
not feel distance as they write and amsee]uently make 
no effmt to oxeramie distance; o\\ as they learn this 
kmnvh'dge and hei;in to sense the distance, they de> no\ 
knoxv how li> overunne it. 1 hese tactm's lielp explain 
why developmental writing, at best, is insuHiciently 
developed or, at worst, disorientityg. 

The Grammar of Transcriptions 

The grammar of transcriptions may be called mal 
grmnmar and is different fnnvi written grammar. Oral 
s\ nta\ mav be called com ersaticmal; sentence structure 
is collapsed, little detail is added [o main ideas; subor- 
dination is restricted mainl\‘ to ad\ erbials of time. 
\ocabularv is conversational: verb endings are re- 
duced — e.g., "I'm gtnn' to school" ov "I'm gonna go to 
scluH^l," "had walk," "had live"; \erb forms are limited 
in tense, aspect, nunul; tense mo\ es between past an«.l 
histtM'ical present, as it does in con\ ersationiil story 
telling — e.g., "M'sterdav, I went to the student center 
and 1 see mv best friend"; pionoun case is oral — e.g., 
"Me and m\ sister are goin' to schcH^l." These are the 
lt>rms and the svntax that some dex elopmenlal stu- 
dents hear and speak. Not being fluent readers, devel- 
I'^pmental students have not inlernali/ed the fully 
elabi>rated \ovn^s and s\'nta\ of w riting and, therefore. 
canm>t repix^duce them when ihev write. 



punctuatitMi can be discusst'd as a part of the revising 
prcK'ess, which, in this sense, may be seen as a mo\e- 
ment from transcribing tti writing. In this prt>cess, we 
help the student see the necessity k^r contextualizing, 
elaborating, amplifving, and making ct>herent. 

1 he sludv o\ written grammar and s\ ntax is appix>- 
priale within a curriculum which piXMiioles acquisition 
of wricien rhetoric. Within this iXMitexl, the sentence 
mav be seen as tullv and preiisely explicating a claim. 
Subordination ma\' be studietl as a way of making 
precise qualifications. Verb torms may be shcu\ n to 
t>ffer writers greater precisic^n of tense, aspect, mcH>d, 
and \ ckce. Punctuatit^'i may be seen as an essential 
guide to readers, as indicators of the nature of relaticMV 
ships between sentences and parts t^f sentences, and as 
opportunities fiM‘ a writer ti^ further meaning and 
control the relationship of ideas. The study of written 
grammar at the right time may aid the stiulent in the 
transformatiiM') from inin>cribi'r to icnicr. 

Marilyn M. CIcland, }'rofc»or. nqhirfwcnf of 

I iWii J'^hiJo^ophu 

Tor further information contact the author at rurdue 
LniversilN Calumet, 1 lammond, l.\ 



The Place of Grammar within the Writing Process 
There is a place within the writing process for an 
insightful discussion of grammar, but the timing of the 
discussitMi is \erv important. The discussion o\ gram- 
mar shtuild take place onK w ithin the larger, self- 
ctMiscituis shift [o written rhetc^ ic. We cannot begin our 
leaching \\ riling b\ <.liscussing gramm<ir and punc- 
lualitMi. We canmH require' tnal \\ l iters to switch tc^ a 
written grammar while the\ are still \\ riling oial 
Iranscriptii^ns. We must first immerse them in writing, 
in a recursixt’ pa»cess of eirafting and revising, acting 
not as eorrectors but as reaelers, showing ihe'm real 
nxulers' needs. C)nlv then is (he w riler pivpared to see 
the difference between an oral grammar and a written 
grammar as a part ol the laiger sfralegv cd elabtuatitin 
ami precision which writing imposes. The writers' 
perspectix e requires a unnmilmenl to the strategies ^>1 
elaboiMtion of rhetoric and grammar, t.rammar and 
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TJie Reflective Retreat 



I‘1h* rofU*cti\ o roliViil iit RichKind ( I'X) is a 

protossiinitil do\ ok^pmont tor iidministi cUors, 

inslructi^rs, sltitt, tind students i['iterested in impro\ inj; 
their eomnumietitiim skills, espeeinllv in multiailluml 
'iitiKitiiMis. The retixMt nlknvs time u\\ dv from the bustle 
of e\ er\ du\' adk*i;e tieti\ ities und pan ides the neees- 
Siir\- time for intiiiMc\' cind Uk'Us. I\irtieipution is b\ 
inx itnliiMi or expiV'-siiM'i t)f inleiest in the retient topic, 
wliieh usimlK' centers uround perstMiu! dex ek^pment. 
Between 23 iind 40 people cUtend the ret red ts. Adminis- 
trntors, kicultv, and stdff die i;rdnled professiondl k*d\ e 
to dttend. Students nre in\ iled, ds spdce permits, dnd 
div excused from cldsses if necessdrw I'he retredt Idsls 
for two ddvs, including dn o\ ernight sld\‘ dt d wooded 
retrent center, dnd is often fdcilitdti'd b\‘ dn outside 
expert in some dred of interest reldted to culturdl 
sensitixity. 

Mucli of the success of the retredt is due to the 
lex eling of the college hiei dichicdl pkix ing field. At the 
retredt, dll pdrticipdnts die equdl, from occdsiondl 
dppedi'dnces bx' the president to students. Although 
lex els of duthoritx’ inex itdblx' follow people to the 
retredt, ex ery dttempt is m.dde to reduce the culturdl 
trdppings of stdtus. I'irst ndmes die used without 
regdrd to titles. I'or txx o ddx s cind one night, ex erx 
persiMi in dttenddnce is regdided ds d person without 
i\ink. Tile pdrticipdnts communicdte u ith cdch other ds 
people tirsi dnd toremost, irrespectixx* o\ their pi^sition 
dt the* college. 

[\xo tx pes of dclix ities fill the mdjeiritx' of retredt 
time. Tile first is tlie group sessiem, leel b\- dn experi- 
enced fdcilitdtor in group dx ndmies. The second is the 
reflectix e xvriting sessions, \\ hich gix e pdrticipdnts 
(Opportunities t (0 preocess diui s\ nthesi/e inkormdticon 
(obtdineei dt the retredt. Mdin cheoose t (0 use* the writing 
sessions t (0 \\ dlk thnough the* munx de re-s ot wcoode’el 
gixounds dt the* relre*dt site, or t(o reflect silentlx’ in their 
(oxx n nooms. The rigielitx (ot structure* is minimized. It is 
teo the* deix dnldge (of the* group [o dttenei the* Idrge* 
sessions; (otherxvise, pdrticipdnts die encouidg(*el t (0 use* 
the lime* in x\ d\ s ot nnost benetil [o th(*m. 

Sp(*citic teopics x drx but die* C(onstdnl \x ithin e*dch 
re*tre*dl diiel used ds d nu*dns ot feociising the* gnoup. Pdst 
tcopics hdx e im lud(*el tin* impnet lof dtlitude*s in the 



cldssaoom, culturdl inclusi\ en(*ss, dnd gkobdl dWdre- 
ness. interp(*rs(ondl ccommunicdtieon is dt the fcorefreonl eof 
dll dctix ities, with dn e*dr turneei t(owdrds the pcotentidi 
strengthening (of ckissixoiom technie]ues. Ciixx*n the 
circumsldnces diui (Opportunities, it is iKol surprising 
thdt the pdrticipdnts estdblish mdn\- stixong ties dt the 
retredts dnd Cdrrx' them bdck t(o the exollege* dnd beyeonei. 
Th(0se whe) ch(0t^se* to dttend the* retredts die prix x’ teo d 
unie]ue* dnd intimdte* culture. 

t;dch retredt usudllx' begins with dn (orie*ntdti(on xvith 
dm pie* (opp(ortunitx* feor the pdrticipdnts to get to kneow 
(one dneother. The fdcilitdtor grddudllx' brings the greoup 
leoge*the*r with dn dctix itx' designed t(o hocus ex erxxone's 
dttentieon eon th(* teopic. Lectures die used spdringlx*, 
gix ing wdy instedd t(o meore pdrticipdteorx’ dctix ities. 
th'eom this p(oint eon, ex eryeone beceomes engdgeei in 
gixoup preocesses, interspersed with time-euits feor 
refle*cti\ e \\ riling eor thinking. The exening is spent in 
infeormdl, dnd eoften dnimdted, discussieon (of reldted 
issues, l-'riendsdre mdde, pdrtnerships div feormed, diiel 
links die* estdblisheei betxx een peeople usudllx' sepdrdteei 
by wdlls (of kormdl titles dnd idnks. Throughout the* 
retredt, reldticonships die expkored in e'eontexts bexxond 
the* sexope* eof iKormdl exollege* bcounddries. Culturdl 
dWiireness, mineoritx' sensitix it\-, dnd ledrning stx les dix* 
brought to the* tdble dnd mdgnified through the* x isi(on 
(of the* fdcilitdtoi'. I’he result is d lex el (of dwdreness thdt 
lolloxx's the* group bdck l (0 the colle*ge, where it is shdred 
xx ith eo»he*r eeiucdteors duel stuelenls. 

Mdny reldticonships hdx x* been built dt this retredt. 
l\irt-time fdcultx' hdxx* b(onded with ddministixiteors 
\x h(om (orelindrilx- thex' \\ xould neol hdxx* met. Stueients 
get t(o kmow fdcullx', sldff, dnd ddministidt(ors eon d first- 
ndme bdsis, dnd fdcullx' ledrn t(o interdcl dcixoss eiisci- 
pline*^'. T he exongenidlilx sprends dCixoss cd mpus dnel is 
re*fle*cle*d in the cldssiXKom. I)c*dns (of the* eiepdrtments 
ixotdte* invitdti(ons e*dch se*me*sle*r s(o thdt e*dch person hds 
dn (opportunitx leo dttend. k\ e*r\- x e*dr, d gixowing 
number ot indix idudls Ihrougheoul the C(olk*ge* ( xount 
themselx es ds gi'dl(*tul pdrticipdnts. 

I he* ix*tix*dt is neol d ix*pldce*me*nl t(or olhe*r terms (ot 
professiondl dex elopmenl dt Uichkind Ckollege*. l\dlhe*r, 
it supplements the more tiddilicondl pixogixims thdt hdxx* 
d m(ore* ndi ixoxs hocus, such ds the x ediTx' exonx (ocdti(on 
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sessions. These iormtil progrtims nre designed k^- 
specific groups, sucli as facult\' onl\‘, and cm er tt^pics 
of a less intimate nature. The retreat is much mow — a 
cliance to reach tlircnigh the lev els of formality and 
culture that inhibit open communication between lhc‘ 
diverse grcuips which functicm within the community 
college. 

Tony Stance, Cnuiuiitc Sliuicni, Comnnniiiu Colh\^c 
Lcihicr>hip Aiijiuh l hwiiliu, Counfif 

Conwiiniiiu Coffo^c 

For further information, ciMitact the authiM- at The 
L'ni\ ersitv of Texas, S/.B 348, Austin, I’\ 7871 2- 1 

Cultural Reflections of a 
College 

Organizational behavior theorists observe that 
emploveos can derive a sense of belonging, achiev e 
pc^sitive mc'Jtivational gains, and develop a healthy 
sense c'»f securitv from a strong organizational culture. 
C")rganizatitinal culture is unique in that it is more than 
a group's commitment to the mission cif an organiza- 
tion. It enuunpasses a dimension of Im altv that 
emerges from within the individual. The degree to 
which an individual feels secure and accepted by peers 
is critical to the development of a positive culture, 

M’t, organizational culture is an obscure concept. 

1 low can something as intangible and delicate as 
emoticmal ci^nmitment tc'» an organization be deter- 
mined, much less measured? F:\perienced organiza- 
tional behavior analvsts delve into the language of an 
organization to gain insight into its culture^ — -unique 
expressions and acrt'uivms in the shaied vocabularv of 
an organizaticMi are sometimes cited as evidence of the 
culture's current status, 1 lo\ve\ er, bevemd statements 
and beliefs abt)ut the (U'ganization and the use of 
acronv m'>, tM‘ganizatit)nal culture becomc's nebulous, 
and theiM'isis search for other wavs to identify cultural 
influences. 

CUn is C'ommunitv Ccdlege has found se\ eral wa\ s 
io expiV'^s its tnvn iM'ganizaiional culture- -onc‘ was 
disan ered quite bv accident. ScMne C'CC art students 
had envisiemed a project that wcnild involve all of thc‘ 
c'mpimees at the college and asked everyiMie to take 
part in creatinga mosaic. 

I 'ach emplovee who jcnnc'd the project cheese a sirtgle 
tik’ trom the general design (that the students had 



created) and made the tile by hand. The tile's pattern 
was cut into wet clav, and the maje^r lines were carved 
in low relief. These lines matched the adjoining tiles, 
and each tile pattern kdknved a particular cokn' 
scheme. Other than meeting the line and coK^r specifi- 
cations, empkn'ces were alknved to custtmiize their 
tiles. Manv perscMialized their work by including their 
initials, small drawings, or I'avc^rite imagery. 

Participants ciMiimitted an a\ erage of one hour [o 
the project; the time spent in carving and painting was 
ono great hour of escape. While wtu'k was in progress, 
it was apparent that participants were immersed in 
something important. Group comments and laughter 
were evidence that the act I v it v was a welcome diver- 
sion from regular wc>rk-related activities. 

After all the tiles were fired, thev were arranged and 
fixed permanently to a pl\ wood panel lor display on 
campus. I'he finished mosaic is an original — the design 
reflects the entire organization, and each tile represents 
each indi\ idual's place and uniqueness within the 
grand scheme. The most astounding revelation for 
participants was that art can be a reflection ot an 
organ izatic'Hi's culture. The finished project is a gotKl 
conversation piece and has become something we all 
enjo\' sharing. 

Kyril Defoor, Dcpiirtwcnt Chair. I anguagi' imd Art 

Terry Christesson, Dcpiiriwcni Chair, Bu'-i}}c« AdifiiW'^ 
trafiouiWii Cowputcr hifowiafioii Si/s/e;;/s 

For further inku'mation cc>ntact the authors at Clovis 
Communitv College, 417 Schepps Boulevard, CUn is, 
.\M 88101-8381. 
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